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Development of Milling 


and “Power Transmission 


By B. °@. (DEDRICK 


Head of the Pennsylvania State College of Mill Engineering 


Ghe second of a series of articles on problems of flour mill construction, equipment 
and operation, written for Ghe Northwestern Miller by 
the author of “GPractical Willing” 


5} HE development of milling and the his grain for some thousands of years by mere hand 
changes in the methods of grinding or, more correctly, man power, until the fashioning of 
and bolting are in a large measure the lever or sweep made possible the use of animal 


responsible for improvements in the power. Then, later, he used water wheels and wind- 
types of machine used and power mills. Then in our age came the steam engine first, 
transmission appliances involved in and later the gas and oil engines and electric power. 


the operation of the flour mill and, in turn, manufac- While it took centuries to develop milling, and though improvement of the apparatus for grinding, and of the 


turing plants other than flour mills. 

The lever, shafts, gear wheels, pulley 
and belt, water wheel and windmills were 
first used in connection with the grinding 
of grain long before their use in other 
pursuits. When man first applied a lever 
or a handle to turn his rude millstone he 
found that it gave him more power. As 
long as he pounded the grain or rubbed 
it on a flat stone he apparently required 
no assistance, merely using a stone such 
as he could easily lift or move. But when 
he discovered that, by turning the stone 
in a rotary manner, a better meal was 
made by this method,—that is, a true 
grinding or attritive action,—it required 
more exertion to turn the stone than the 
simple pounding action, hence he sought 
some means by which he could more easily 
turn the stone, and in due course of time 
he used a stick, which he attached to the 
movable top stone, to secure leverage in 
turning. 


E MIGHT go back and in a way 

trace the development of milling 
from this stage, but it will suffice to say 
-that as man advanced to a higher state 
he sought to produce flour as white and 
pure as his crude mills would permit, and 
as this involved a separation of the husky 
part or bran from the floury part, the 
sieve was early invented and used. So it 
seems the great desire for white bread 
was the incentive to invent machines and 
means to operate them, and thus has led 
to the various stages of the development 
and improvement in milling throughout 
the ages. 

A change or improvement in the mak- 
ing of flour in nearly every case meant a 
new or more complex mechanical problem, 
either in the production of the special 
machine or type used in the process, or in 
the method of driving or application of 
mechanical power. Man probably ground 
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Manpower Was Used in Milling in the Sixteenth Century 





Oliver Evans, the Great Mill Machinery Pioneer 


the progress was slow, there were at least some 
advances made up to a certain stage or time in the 


methods of grinding or milling. This 
progress it seems was arrested, and fur- 
ther development came almost to a stand- 
still, so far as any direct improvement as 
to- the then existing method of milling 
and equipment was concerned. 


HUNDRED and thirty years ago 

milling was quite like that of the pre- 
vious century, and not much advanced 
over the centuries that had gone before, 
or at least to that period marking the fall 
of the western Roman empire. Certain 
conditions of the times would account in 
part for the lack of incentive and inven- 
tiveness to place milling on a higher plane. 

It was comparatively only a short time 
ago that the bolting apparatus was op- 
erated by the same power that drove the 
millstone, but there seemed to be no direct 
connection between the grinding and the 
sifting operations, unless it happened that 
the bolt was situated on the floor under- 
neath the millstone, which would of course 
present a better opportunity to drive it. 
In that case it was possible for the meal 
from the stone to be led direct to the 
sieve or cylindrical bolt. In case the bolt- 
ing apparatus ‘was above the stone, or lo- 
cated on an upper floor, then the meal 
had to be carried up by the miller, or 
hoisted up by rope and pulley in tubs or 
bags, to be fed into the bolt. 

An improvement on this was the use 
of a drum, actuated by gear wheel or fric- 
tion pulley, that pulled up the meal, and 
grain also, to any floor above the first or 
ground floor, the rope being wound around 
the revolving drum, which could be thrown 
out of action by means of a small rope 
attached to a lever, this rope extending 
down to the lower floor. But milling was 
in no sense automatic. It was a broken 
or disconnected operation, and not until 
Oliver Evans, over 100 years ago, invented 
and introduced the elevator and screw 
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conveyer was it possible to make milling automatic; 
that is to say, all the machinery connected up so as to 
work continuously in harmony and unison all through 
the milling process as, for instance, the elevators car- 
rying the grain received on the lower floor to the top 
of the mill to be discharged into storage bins; another 
elevator used in supplying the grain cleaners, and then 
another elevator carrying the meal or chop from the 
buhr to the bolts, and again other elevators or screw 
conveyers taking care of the flour, bran, etc., placing 
them in bins or chests on upper floors, to be drawn 
from at pleasure. 


VANS’ invention and use of these appurtenances 

can be said to be the greatest improvement in 
milling up to this time, certainly the first modern one, 
and it made possible other great improvements in 
methods of milling and of 
power transmission appli- 
ances, as the iron toothed 
gear wheels and mortise 
gears (in place of the cen- 
turies old wooden pin gear 
wheels), belt, rope, and vari- 
ous chain drives, friction 
clutches, etc. In his plan of 
a mill 100 years ago and 
over, the wooden pin gear is 
still in evidence. All the 
machinery, including the 
cleaner, is driven by these 
gears mounted upon wooden 
shafts. All the power for 
machines on the upper floors 
is taken off the upright shaft 
that extends from basement 
to the topmost floor. There 
is no machine driven by belt. 
The elevators, of course, 
have bands or belts to which 
the buckets are attached. 





No doubt most millers WATER 
unacquainted with the facts WHEEL 
think of the marine elevator (Over-shot } 

Flume 


leg as a comparatively late 
modern improvement. Ev- 
ans’ plan shows a marine 
elevator leg, or an elevator 
capable of being swung out 
from a recess and lowered 
into the hold of a vessel to 
unload the grain, carrying it 
up to the attic and discharg- 
ing it into a conveyer that 
takes the wheat to various 
bins, The marine leg today 
is essentially the same, ex- 
cept perhaps in the method 
of drive, substituting belt or 
chain drive for the shaft, 
coupled to a horizontal pow- 
er shaft by a universal joint 
that permitted this shaft, 
driving the head pulley by 
gear, freedom of movement in being swung out, 
dropped or raised. The plan also shows what was 
called the hopper-boy or cooler, which spread out and 


cooled the warm, even hot and steaming, meal from: 


the millstones before entering the bolts, which made 
bolting more easy and efficient. It was called hopper- 


boy from the fact that, in the old days before the use — 


of elevators, the meal brought to the upper floors 
above the bolt was, in the larger mills, fed to the 
bolts by boys. 


HE method of grinding, previous to Evans’ time 

and continued up to about 1870, was very close; 
that is, the stones were set very close together. If a 
considerable feed was given the stone, very warm, 
even hot, meal was the result, and as the warm, moist 
meal would tend to stick up the meshes of the bolting 
cloth if fed immediately from the stone, one can ap- 
preciate the beneficial results of the cooler in cooling 
and partially drying the meal before going into the 
bolt. This method of grinding or milling was called 
the low or flat grinding system, the object being to 
make all the flour possible at the first and only 
grinding of the wheat, without leaving any middlings 
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to regrind, which would make a very dark, impure 
flour. 

For the purpose of illustrating, not only a type of 
this mill, but the method of drive or power transmis- 
sion, use of elevators, etc., a plan of a mill is submit- 
ted herewith. This presents a side elevation, showing 
all the machinery of the mill. While the plan shows 
comparative simplicity to that of the present day mill, 
such a one would have been considered very complete 
and up to date 65 years ago. The system of milling 


is about the same as in the days of Oliver Evans; 
however, there is considerable improvement as to the 
method of cleaning grain and in the transmission of 
power and general arrangement. Iron shafts and iron 
toothed gear have supplanted the old, cumbersome 
wooden shafts and pin gearing, and some belts and 
pulleys are now used, particularly to speed up and 
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Plan of a Flour Mill of Sixty Years Ago 


drive fast-running machines, such as the smutter or 
scourer, and riddle type separators. 

It will be noted in the plan that the scourer, or 
“smutter,” as it was then called, is driven by belt, as 
is also the rolling screen. It was necessary to run the 
smutter to a speed of 500 r.p.m. or better, hence it was 
necessary to gear up from a slow moving prime mover 
to get the required speed. All the other machinery 
except the millstone was slow running, none going 
faster than 50 revolutions, and most of them under 
that. The reels turned about 25 to 30 revolutions, the 
hopper-boy something like 20, and elevators about 40. 
The upright shaft in this case makes 50 r.p.m. and 
the shafts taking off power from it run about 30 to 50. 

Now with belt transmission there was a more easy 
or ready method of gearing up or down, as the case 
might be, besides being more efficient and less costly. 
A pulley 36 inches in diameter. on the upright shaft 
drives by belt an intermediate short upright shaft 
having upon it a 12-in pulley. This gives the speed of 
this upright 150 r.p.m. A 36-in pulley is mounted on 
this shaft, and in turn drives the smutter, having a 
10-in pulley on its spindle, which makes 540 r.p.m. 
Thus in a two-drive we have raised the speed from 
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50 to 500 revolutions and over, or a ratio of one to ten. 
This example illustrates the difference between tooth 
gear wheels and belt drives. 


HE smutter could have been driven by gear wheels, 

also, for that matter, substituting tooth gearing 
for the pulleys. The gear on the main upright would 
require three times the number of teeth of the pinion 
on the small upright, and in turn the gear on this a 
little over three to one, to get about the same speed 
for the smutter. But the three would have to be 
close or contiguous, that is, set so that the wheels would 
enmesh, like the wheel work of a clock. If the smutter 
was located some distance away from the main up- 
right, as shown in the cut, or even further, it would 
require the services of a horizontal shaft with a pair of 
bevel gears at each end, the small upright being located 
close enough to the smutter 
so that its spur wheel could 
mesh with that on the spin- 
dle of the smutter. The 
ratio of teeth and speed 
would be the same as with 
the other drive; but one 
can readily see how cumber- 
some and _ inefficient this 
drive or the other gear drive 
would be, compared to the 
belt drive. 

This mill plan 
some problems in power 
transmission. The millstone 
must run something like 175 
or 200 revolutions. The 
overshot water wheel, 20 ft 
in diameter, will run about 
10 revolutions per minute, 
hence it is evident some 
gearing up must be done to 
run the shaft taking power 
off the water wheel to make, 
say, 50 revolutions. This 


offers 


spur gear on wheel axle five 
times the diameter, or one 
with five times the number 
of teeth of that on the trans- 
mitting shaft. Since the 
upright shaft also turns 50 
revolutions, the gear wheels 
as shown are of the same 
size, or miter wheels, each 
with the same number of 
teeth. If the shaft trans- 
mitting power to the mill- 
stone spindle also turned 50 
revolutions, a pair of miter 
wheels would give the speed 
required. 









Now the millstone spin- 
dle runs 200 revolutions, 
or four times that of the 
power shaft. The spindle has a pinion with 18 teeth, 
and is driven by a bevel core wheel with 72 teeth or 
cogs, hence if the shaft turns 50 revolutions the spindle 
makes 200. The drive wheel will be about four times 
the diameter of the pinion. The elevators, cooler and 
reel have been geared down under 50 revolutions. 

In the drawing the reel, cooler and conveyer are 
shown in section or open. The cooler was, as a rule, 
inclosed in a circular room. It made an excellent 
blender or mixer, and was so used on occasion. The 
shoe that received the meal from the cooler spout, and 
in turn fed meal into the bolt, was actuated by a cam 
on the shaft driving the bolt. Both the cooler and the 
shoe were forerunners of some of our modern feeders 
and blenders. 

An end view of the bolting chest, with the hexagon 
reel, is shown. Underneath the reel a narrow hopper, 
or rather spout, extending the full length of the reel, 
is attached to the reel hutch proper. This spout is 
divided into four hopperlike compartments, corre- 
sponding in number to the number of separations 
made or material bolted through the reel. The bran 
tails over the end of the reel into a spout. Swinging 


(Continued on page 743.) 
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SECRETARY JARDINE’S DECLARATION 

‘ ECRETARY JARDINE’S statement following the 
» Department of Agriculture’s initial investigation 
of inordinate price changes in the speculative grain 
markets is hardly more than-a reiteration of the view 
ef millers and of the conservative legitimate grain 
trade, as reflected for several weeks past in comment 
in these columns. The statement as authorized fol- 
lowing a conference with President Frank. L. Carey 
and other members of the Chicago Board of Trade 
clearly sets forth the fundamental reforms demanded 
of that organization if government interference is to 
be avoided. 

These net requirements are stated to be: 

“Facilitate the operation and maintenance of fed- 
eral supervision. 

“Prevent the development and dissemination of 
rumors in the nature of false, misleading and inaccu- 
rate reports and statements. 

“Prevent actual or attempted manipulation or cor- 
nering of markets. 

“Discourage any tendency toward extensive over- 
speculation.” 

This constitutes a simple and concrete program 
which can be objected to only by those elements of 
the grain trade whose interests lie primarily in the 
encouragement of speculation. It would mean, if hon- 
estly put into effect, the restoration of the market 
machinery to its legitimate function of registering the 
price effects of anticipated supply and demand and 
furnishing a hedging market. 

Secretary Jardine believes that the required reforms 
can and should be accomplished by the Board of Trade 
itself, and advances the suggestion that a rule limiting 
daily market fluctuations would constitute an effective 
measure of price stability. In all previous discussion 
of measures to restrict violence of price changes, the 
imposition of actual daily limits always has been 
vigorously opposed. Yet no sound reason has been 
given for doubting that, with suitable safeguards and 
factors of elasticity in the rule, it would not fully 
accomplish the purpose sought. 

President Carey, on his return from conference 
with Secretary Jardine, expressed satisfaction with the 
attitude of the Department of Agriculture and ex- 
pressed confidence that the Board of Trade would be 
able so to reconstruct its rules as to avoid future criti- 
cism. The sincerity of his belief and his own earnest- 
ness are not doubted. It is, however, yet to be found 
if the membership of the Chicago Board of Trade 
will see with his vision. 

In the brief term of his service, Secretary Jardine 
has proved himself to be straightforward in speech 
and capable of prompt and decisive action. He does 
not want the government to be called upon to inter- 
fere with grain markets any more than the legitimate 
trade desires such interference. But if honest reform 
should be met with temporizing and evasion, he un- 
doubtedly will call upon Congress to act, and Congress 
will not be reluctant to respond. It would, in those 
circumstances, have public approval. 





MR. FAIRCLOTH ASKS QUESTIONS 
[* IS so long since The Northwestern Miller has been 
favored with a characteristic letter from its old 
friend, Mr. E. C. Faircloth, of the American Bread 
Co., Nashville, that it feels it would be less than just 
to both itself and its readers if it failed to give them 
the pleasure of reading his present communication. 


“Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

“Sir: In looking over the latest sales contract of 
the Millers’ National Federation, I nete that the seller 
is tightly bound into doing certain things until such 
times as he may, perchance, get out of control. Noth- 
ing is said about the baker getting into that sort of 
fix. Whoever made the rule inadvertently paid the 
baker a decided compliment when he put him into the 
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Rolls-Royce class while accepting for himself the 
standing of the buck jumping Elizabeth. 

“What about the nice miller, the one you know and 
like so well, who ships out five cars of flour in one 
day and draws five drafts, although the cars were 
bought to come ten days apart? Sometimes he does 
this ‘just so we won’t get out of flour,’ but more often 
it is the fault of the young man who misinterpreted 
the contract. It only happens, however, when milling 
is dull or when the banker does not smile cordially on 
the miller. 

“But what I want to find out is this: What about 
the one third of a cent per day in this sort of case? 
None of these clever fellows ever has spoken about it 
to us. After all, why should any buyer seek to pur- 
chase flour beyond his needs while option trading is 
still permitted? It is much easier to sell out a few 
thousand bushels of the option than to get out from 
under a large bunch of spot flour.” 

Two points in Mr. Faircloth’s vivid communication 
merit special comment. The first of these is his liken- 
ing the miller to a “buck jumping Elizabeth.” At first 
reading this seemed a trifle obscure, and only the 
placing of the phrase in opposition to the luxurious 
Rolls-Royce disclosed the fact that its intent is to 
characterize the miller as a Ford. This is in truth a 
very precious thought, and a gentle impeachment which 
many millers will not be slow to admit. 

The other point deserving special emphasis is Mr. 
Faircloth’s rhetorical query as to why any baker should 
buy flour beyond his needs when he can more safely 
buy wheat in the option market. Why, indeed? Or 
why may not miller and baker co-operate in this, the 
one buying and the other selling the future, thus ac- 
complishing every purpose of an actual trade in flour 
while involving for each a minimum of hazard and 
capital investment? Would it, perhaps, be possible 
for miller and baker, after agreeing fully upon the 
price and terms of a round lot of flour for distant ship- 
ment, to compromise the trade with a private bet on 
the course of Chicago July wheat? Mr. Faircloth, 
while evidently amusing himself, may have discovered 
and disclosed a grain of wisdom from which great 
things may come. 


CHAIRMAN O’CONNOR’S SUBSIDY PLAN 
» THE several months before the reassembling of 

Congress there probably will be much discussion 
of the plan put forward by Chairman O’Connor, of 
the United States Shipping Board, for subsidizing the 
labor on American owned and operated ships rather 
than subsidizing the ships themselves. Whatever may 
be its other merits or demerits, Mr. O’Connor’s scheme 
undoubtedly has the virtue of a wider appeal for pop- 
ularity than has the proposal to vote an outright sub- 
sidy to American flag shipping. 

Briefly it is that the government should pay direct- 
ly to the American seaman employed on a ship pur- 
chased from the Shipping Board and operated as an 
American vessel an amount equal to the difference 
between the cost of foreign labor and the cost of home 
labor. The shipowner would pay the world labor basis 
only, and the treasury would pay the difference be- 
tween that and the American scale, estimated to be 
twenty dollars per month per man. Assuming the sale 
to private owners of the entire Shipping Board fleet 
of six hundred vessels and a crew of forty men per 
ship, the maximum cost to the government would be 
about six million dollars annually. 

If, as Chairman O’Connor believes, this would 
enable American shipowners to compete in the world 
carrying trade, it certainly would be cheaper than the 
twenty-five or thirty million dollars annual deficit 
under the present plan or approximately the same 
amount estimated to be the cost of the general subsidy 
scheme considered and defeated in the Harding ad- 
ministration. Its author wisely makes the reservation 
that if the subsidized labor experiment is not sufficient, 
other details of expense may be taken up and solved 
in similar fashion later. 

The trouble with Chairman O’Connor’s scheme is 
that it bears the earmarks of political expediency. 
In the present situation, this probably is necessary. 
Congress knows that the American merchant marine 
cannot operate under private ownership without a 
subsidy. It also knows that the present wasteful sys- 
tem of government operation will continue to result 
in a huge deficit. In spite of both these apparent 
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facts, it has not the courage to accept a sound and fair 
subsidy scheme. No doubt it will, if there is only a 
reasonable reflection of favorable public sentiment, 
accept the face-saving proposal of Chairman O'Connor. 

Common sense recognizes that, so long as the pre- 
posterous La Follette act and other marine legislation 
remain in effect, this nation cannot go to sea on a 
parity with other countries. Not only in the operation 
of ships, but in their building, there is a wide differ- 
ence between American and foreign costs. If we are 
to compete in the world’s carrying trade, even to the 
extent of transporting the major part of our own five 
to six billion dollars’ worth of goods, this difference in 
cost must be absorbed. We can do this either by 
continuing the present procrastinating and ineffective 
scheme or by courageously putting the fleet on a busi- 
nesslike privately owned basis and taking up the slack 
with an honest subsidy. 

Chairman O’Connor’s proposal has the merit of 
being directed toward something definite. Admitting 
that it contains a large measure of political expedi- 
ency and that it is only a part corrective, it at least 
contains the essential principle of subsidy and is a 
forward move toward making it possible for private 
owners to take over the government ships and operate 
them as only private ownership can. The Shipping 
Board undoubtedly is doing its best under conditions 
as they exist, but it recognizes better than any one 
else that the present scheme is mere dillydally and that 
the possession of an effective American merchant 
marine can be realized only when Congress has the 
courage to pay an honest price for an honest service. 





THE PROBLEM OF TRANSIT DAMAGE 

ERTAIN railways, particularly the Southern Rail- 

way System of the Rock Island, are entitled to 
especial credit for their active efforts to reduce transit 
damage to shipments of flour. Granting that such 
efforts are primarily in the interest of reduction of 
loss and damage claims, they are scarcely less in the 
interest of the miller, because nothing is more destruc- 
tive of good relations between him and his customer 
than damaged deliveries. 

In a current bulletin the Southern System calls 
attention to the fact that a check of details of last 
year’s flour damage claims shows a large percentage 
to have resulted from snagging at door posts, evi- 
dently in unloading, and from water blowing in at 
car doors. Nearly all millers now do their best to 
safeguard against both these factors by removing door 
post nails and protecting the posts themselves and by 
stripping or otherwise making the doors secure against 
weather. Apparently not all mills attend to these 
details. ; 

In recent years much effort has been made to secure 
the adoption of special loading systems, particular 
methods of piling sacks being recommended. No doubt 
these have their advantages, but it is doubtful if one 
is better than another unless the loading is done with 
The system is not so important as the method 
A bad loading boss can do more 


care. 
of its application. 
damage to a mill’s standing with its customers than 
can be built up by the most effective sales department 
and the greatest skill and care in producing flour. 
Carriers making an earnest effort to insure against 
transit damage are entitled to the fullest co-operation 
of shippers. 


FIFTY YEARS OLD 

AVING recently observed the passing of its own 

fiftieth anniversary, The Northwestern Miller is 
pleased to direct attention to a similar phenomenon 
concerning another milling trade journal, two years 
its junior, which has now reached a like degree of 
maturity, honored in its own country and rewarded 
with the assurance of success. The Miller, of Lon- 
don, has devoted fifty years to an intelligent and dis- 
tinguished service to millers. It has been bold in 
support of needed reforms, vigorous in resisting quack 
nostrums that have attempted to fix themselves upon 
the industry in England no less insidiously than else- 
where. It is, therefore, deserving of congratulation, 
not as one whose race is won, and thus ended, but as 
a strong runner, who, having witnessed the collapse 
of less hardy competitors, shows excellent promise 
of outdistancing, in consequence, those newer aspirants 
now spurring at its side. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

May 17 May 19 

May 16 May9 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...185,826 161,978 205,463 219,000 
St. Paul . 9,741 7,383 12,849 11,775 
Duluth-Superior 19,710 18,650 12,990 19,115 
Milwaukee 7,200 7,000 3,800 6,000 
890 
749 





Totals ......222,477 195,011 235, 
Outside mills*.170,454 184,179 220, 











Ag'gate sprg.392,931 379,190 ,639 










5 
St. Louis ..... 13,500 14,500 2: ,200 
St. Louist 30,700 31,200 4: 28,700 
Buffalo 509 179,002 3,130 


30,000 30,000 
94,984 89,941 
232,816 213,243 : 
19,663 16,706 
87 21,922 


CRIGRMO «0. ccce 
Kansas City... 
Kansas Cityft .. 
Omaha 
St. Joseph .... 26 


,100 98,680 
3,666 275,845 
5,262 16,290 
3,197 26,165 


3 
3 
3, 
7,000 21,000 
4 
6 





to 
0S & OO Co tS 





SS oe oa Oe 20,249 4,800 22,840 
WEGRIE cccccce senes 32,203 29,685 
WOROGO csesess 30,000 34,300 29,000 
_,.. eee 73,618 57,540 
Indianapolis 6,578 6,164 
Nashville*® .... ...+- 88,799 
Portland, Oreg. 15,395 25,792 
ere 14,070 20,663 
TAOOMB .sccses 10,257 25,347 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
May 17 May 19 


May 16 May 9 1924 1923 
3 36 





Minneapolis ...... 30 36 39 
ced svees 44 34 62 50 
Duluth-Superior .. 53 50 35 52 
Milwaukee ....... 60 59 32 38 
Outside mills* ... 47 48 55 48 

Average spring... 40 38 43 3 
St. Louis 23 36 60 
St. Louist 36 36 49 36 
ND 6.0:6:060406%.6 2 75 75 58 
Ce oes eaee ne 75 75 92 52 
Kansas City ..... 63 60 55 74 
Kansas Cityft .... 42 38 49 53 
TPM xv ecusves 71 61 61 79 
St. Joseph ....... 55 46 49 55 
SSAA 44 3 37 49 
i eee ee 35 50 46 
WOO ceccesecccs 63 54 75 60 
ee 46 39 60 50 
Indianapolis ..... 33 36 31 27 
Nashville**® ...... .. 53 50 42 
Portland, Oregon. 24 17 41 os 
OEE Adee siceces 26 18 39 39 
Qe eee 18 17 40 21 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph, 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


NEW YORK MILLERS HOLD 
CONVENTION AT BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y.—A. P. Husband, secre- 
tary Millers’ National Federation, at the 
meeting of the New York State Millers’ 
Association, held here last week, made 
several statements regarding the recent 
activities of the Federation. He said 
that last January reports were received 
from flour manufacturers, representing 
an output of 71,000,000 annually, which 
showed that only 18,000,000 bus wheat 
bought by them were not sold as flour. 
He contended that this conclusively 
showed that millers had not effected any 
corner or manipulation of the market 
during the recent erratic fluctuations in 
the price of wheat. He further em- 
phasized that millers are only a small 
factor in this matter. He expressed the 
opinion that the Federation would call 
for a similar report about July 30, next. 

After referring to the recent decision 
in the Gold Medal trademark case, Mr. 
Husband appealed for a larger represen- 
tation of New York state millers in the 
Federation. 

tdward J. O’Brien, transportation 
manager for the Niagara Falls Milling 
Co., and William B. Kimball, repre- 
senting the Niagara Transportation 
Service Bureau, reported on the milling- 
in-transit case now before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and expressed the 
belief that a favorable report from the 
Commission might be expected within 90 
days, although there may be some delay, 
owing to the large number of matters 
now before it. 

W. V. Hamilton, of William Hamilton 
& Son, Caledonia, and president of the 
association, congratulated the members 
upon their fortitude during the last year, 
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which he characterized as the worst in 
the history of flour milling, and stated 
that the association was ever watchful 
and active in the interest of millers. 





CAMPBELL CO. EXTENDS 
PLANT IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—The Campbell Baking Co. of 
this city will build a $300,000 addition 
to its plant this summer. The extension 
will be 190x150, and three stories high. 
It will double the present capacity of the 
plant, giving it a production of about 
250,000 lbs bread and cake daily. 

It is also intended to expand the Dal- 
las, Texas, plant of the company in simi- 
lar proportions. Plans for both improve- 
ments are being made by the engineers 
of the Continental Baking Corporation, 
which owns the Campbell system. 

Harvey E, Yantis. 





GOVERNMENT PUBLICATION 
ON WHEAT AND FLOUR TRADE 


A handbook on wheat and flour, com- 
prising a study of the world’s trade in 
these products for the last 15 years, has 
just been published by the Department 
of Commerce and is entitled “Interna- 
tional Trade in Wheat and Flour,” the 
author being J. A. Le Clerc, special 
agent of the foodstuffs division. 

In view of the fact that wheat and 
flour have in the last half decade con- 


stituted nearly one quarter of the whole 
exports of agricultural products from 
the United States, it is of vital interest 
to study these two factors in the nation’s 
wealth. The bulletin gives in detail the 
underlying facts with regard to the 
world’s trade in these commodities. 

It has been compiled from entirely 
original sources, and in order to aid com- 
parison the units of measure used 
throughout the book are those'in common 
use in the United States—the bushel and 
the barrel. 





ST. LOUIS MACARONI FIRMS 
TO FORM CONSOLIDATION 


Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—It is announced here that the 
firms of Ravarino & Freschi, importers 
and manufacturers of macaroni, Mercu- 
rio Bros., manufacturers of macaroni, 
and the Viviano Macaroni Co., the small- 
er of two concerns of that name in St. 
Louis, will be consolidated. The three 
businesses will continue to operate under 
their original names as jobbers, but the 
Ravarino & Freschi Co.’s plant will be 
used as the factory of a manufacturing 
company, combining the manufacturing 
end of the three firms, under the name of 
the St. Louis Macaroni Co. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





The acreage planted to corn in Brazil 
in 1924-25 is estimated at 6,178,000 acres, 
compared to 8,462,000 harvested in 1923- 
24. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
Sarr 161 148% 154 151% 
err 168 152% 158% 155% 
eae 168% 152 157% 155% 
. ae 171 153% 160% 158% 
18...... 169% 152 159% 156% 
19 . 167 153% 160% 1581, 
Kansas City St. Louis 
May May July May July 
ee 154% 141% 161% 145% 
ee 159 145% 166% 149% 
ere 160% 144% 167% 149% 
Bee « -. 161% 146% 168% 150 
18...... 160% 145% 167% 148 
ee 159 146% 166 150 
Winnipeg Duluth durum 
May May July May July 
BBa cases 174% 168% 151% 151 
| eee 180% 172% 156% 156 
ee 182% 173% 157% 156 % 
Diless 0s 185% 175% 160 1594, 
Bcesées 189 177% 158% 157}. 
Sey 186% 177 158% 1571. 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
May May July May July 
ar 113% 116 106% 108% 
ere 113% 116% 107 109}, 
ee 111% 115 105% 107%, 
ee 113% 116% 107 1091 
a 112 115 105 5% 107%, 
19 113% 115% 106% 1081, 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
eae 45 44% 41 41 
Bis <eses 45% 45% 41% 41% 
See 45% 44% 41% 41% 
C—O 45% 44% 415% 41% 
See 45% 44% 41 45% 
ee 45% 44% 41% 41% 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
May May July May July 
BOs eeens 118 110% 107 107% 
Bess 6a 120 112% 109% 110% 
eon 119 111% 110 109% 
a 121 113 112% 111% 
eee 122 112% 111 .110% 
19 120% 112% 111 110% 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
May May July May July 
er 277% 279 279 280% 
ae 277 279% 279 279% 
er 277 279% 279% 280% 
Ae 279 281 280% 281% 
er 277% 279 280% 281 
eee 276 278 279% 279% 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures, 
per 100 Ibs: 


May July 
DT Me g¢nsbwdaudes cea 12s 3%d 12s 2%4d 
eS rer ee 12s 3%d 12s 2%d 
Pe ere 12s 5d 12s 4d 
TEE se. uns. as bane 12s 4%d 12s 3%d 
0 eee ey ee 12s 7d 12s 5%d 
ee (Ge 65k stb Cuee Can 12s 6d 12s 4%d 





HOLLAND IMPORTERS NOT 
LACKING IN CAPITAL 


In The Northwestern Miller of April 
29 appeared an interview with John C. 
Koster, European export manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, recently 
returned fron a visit to the Continent, 
in the course of which Mr. Koster com- 
mented on the capital limitations of 
Dutch importers in doing business with 
other European states. 

The Larabee company is in receipt of 
the following cable referring to the in- 
terview: 

“Importers upset about fourth para- 
graph article in Northwestern Miller 
April 29. Please give rectification stat- 
ing that Holland importers only want 
credit facilities for financing their ex- 
port business to central and eastern 
Europe on account banks refuse discount 
drafts on these buyers. They have no 
lack of capital for their usual import 
business. (Signed) Luchsinger, Secre- 
tary Netherlands Flour Trade Associa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Koster explains that in his com- 
ment on the financial position of Dutch 
importers he intended to refer only to 
their ex-Netherlands business, and the 
writer of the interview sought to express 
this in the article as published. 

It is, of course, well known that Hol- 
land importers are not lacking in capital 
for their normal business, a fact well at- 
tested by the promptness with which they 
habitually meet documents on shipments 
of American flour. 
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KANSASCITY TO HAVE 
NEW BAKING FIRM 


New Business With Capital of $350,000 to 
Be Known as the Manor 
Baking Co. 





Kansas Crry, Mo., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—The formation of a new bak- 
ery business in this city was rumored all 
last week, and it has now been announced 
that the Manor Baking Co., which is the 
title of the new organization, will build a 
five-oven plant at the junction of Penn- 
sylvania and High streets. The construc- 
tion, which is in the hands of the C. J. 
Patterson Corporation, Kansas City, has 
already commenced, and the plant will 
be completed in the fall. 

The building, to cost $175,000, will be 
of re-enforced concrete and consist of 
three stories above the ground level and 
two below. The dimensions of the fac- 
tory will be 71x227, and the plans include 
space for a long loading, dock sufficient 
to care for 75 routes. 

The bakery will make a full line of 
cakes and pastries, as well as bread, and 
will probably decide to distribute its 
output in house to house merchandising. 

Reed A. Walker, formerly of the 
Campbell Baking Co., Kansas City, is 
president of the new company, which has 
been incorporated for $350,000, divided 
into 3,500 shares of common stock with 
no par value, and 3,500 8 per cent cumu- 
lative preferred shares of $100 with a 
bonus of one share of common stock for 
every two shares of preferred held. The 
Kansas City branch of the company will 
have a capital of $275,000, the remainder 
of the organization’s capital being devot- 
ed to the surrounding territory. The 
Patterson corporation, which will turn 
over to the baking company the complete 
baking unit, will have offices in the new 
building. 


LARGE WHEAT AND FLAX 
STOCKS IN ARGENTINA 


It is reported that there are more than 
300,000 tons wheat and flaxseed stored in 
Argentine ports, the owners of which are 
waiting for a rise in prices before ship- 
ping it. The movenient from the interior 
is also reported heavy and is, consequent- 
ly, causing an overflow in the huge port 
elevators. 

No shortage of shipping can be blamed 
for this state of affairs, as there are some 
30 large cargo vessels, which have been 
waiting for some months to obtain car- 
goes, at present anchored in Buenos Aires 
and Rosario. It would seem that ship- 
ping must commence soon to enable room 
to be made for fresh stocks arriving, as 
Argentina, is supposed to have some 
2,000,000 tons wheat still available for 
export. 








MACARONI PLANT DESTROYED 
Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The Randazzo Mfg. & Import- 
ing Co., manufacturer of macaroni and 
spaghetti, suffered a loss estimated at 
$125,000 when fire, following two explo- 
sions, destroyed its three-story brick 
building here. The loss is only partially 
covered by insurance, and this is the 
third time in the last four years that the 
company has sustained loss through ex- 
plosions. 
Wayne G. Martin, Jr. 





It is stated that native rye stocks in 
Germany are practically exhausted, and 
selling 10 per cent above the American. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Flour Demand.—A more pronounced intlination to buy is noted in the flour 
market, and millers feel that a very fair business would be possible if it were 
not for the continued sharp fluctuations in wheat. The upturn the latter 
part of last week put a stop to the general betterment 
in inquiry, buyers remaining content with their policy af 
meeting only immediate requirements. 

It appears more and more certain, as the end of the 
crop nears, that there will be little carry-over of either 
wheat or flour. Bookings of flour are being well cleaned 
up, and an abnormally strong cash wheat market is looked 





for between now and the advent of the new crop. 

Equally certain, apparently, is the trade’s conservative 
tendency to confine buying activities to immediate requirements, though larger 
purchases than have been recorded during the past few weeks are probable, 
owing to gradual exhaustion of supplies. 

Export demand still languishes, though Canada reported a little more in- 
terest last week. Europe has been buying wheat in larger quantities of late, 
with the evident intention of milling its own supplies for the period interven- 
ing between now and the new crop. Revival of oriental export business may be 
deferred, it is felt, until late in the fall. 

Prices.—Flour prices have advanced 20@30c on the strength of the week’s 
upturn in wheat. Owing to the extreme conservatism of buyers, mills have 
shown a tendency in recent weeks not to follow fully the advances in wheat, 
preferring to bridge over the alternate ups and downs with a price level that 
is as stable as it can be made under present conditions. The sharp advance 
and continued strength of millfeed have had a tendency to keep down the 
price of flour, though this influence has been less effective than would nor- 
mally have been the case, because of the extreme scarcity of feed. 

Production.—There was a slight improvement in flour milling activity dur- 
ing the past week, giving apparent confirmation to the feeling in some quar- 
ters that current requirements for the remainder of the crop year will neces- 
sitate a larger production during the next few weeks. Spring wheat mills of 
the Northwest operated at 40 per cent of capacity, against 38 in the pre- 
vious week. In the Southwest, production gained several points, advancing 
from well below half capacity to about 55 per cent. There was a slight gain 
in the Pacific Northwest, but mills there are either closed down entirely or 
operating only a few hours daily. Production in other milling centers re- 
mained approximately unchanged. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonpon, Ene., May 19.—(Special Cable)—Demand is very slow. The mar- 
ket does not respond to higher cables. Mills offer Canadian top patents at 
538s 6d@54s 6d ($9.08@9.25 bbl), and exports at 51s 6d ($8.74 bbl), but re- 
sellers are offering at 47s 6d ($8.06 bbl), c.i.f. Minnesota patents are around 
50s ($8.49 bbl), but offers are few. Hard Pacific clears are quoted at 41s 
($6.96 bbl), Australians 41@42s ($6.96@7.13 bbl), c.i.f., and home milled 
straight run is equal to 47s 6d ($8.06 bbl), c.i-f. 

Amsterdam.—Amsterdam reports that business is limited in American and 
Canadian flours, as home mills are underselling them at $8.60 bbl. Canadian 
patents are offered at $9.50, Kansas patents $9.80 and straights $9.50. 

Hamburg.—Hamburg reports low stocks and light arrivals, with a fair 
demand prevailing; also that Poland and Czechoslovakia are buying Canadian 
patent at $10, Kansas at $9.80 and English at $8.90. -Resellers are offering 
afloat lots of Canadian, Kansas and English at about 20c below mills’ quota- 
tions. 

German Tariff.—The Reichstag is considering the duty question this week. 

European Crops.—Crop prospects throughout Europe are very favorable, 
with ideal weather conditions. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


Generally favorable crop conditions are reported throughout the principal 
cereal producing countries of the world, though the outlook appears to be no- 
where for “bumper” yields but rather for normal production. The European 
situation is denoted as excellent. 

In the spring wheat areas of the Northwest, conditions continue favorable, 
although there is evidence of slight injury from heavy frosts and freezing. 

Western Canada’s wheat crop is expected to be somewhat smaller than that 
of last season, despite larger acreage, but conditions governing the growing 
plant are generally favorable. 

The soft wheat area of the central states has a not wholly favorable out- 
look, particularly in the area east of the Mississippi. 

The Southwest’s crop is making excellent progress, though growth is be- 
ing retarded to some extent by cool weather and rains. Wheat is headed in 
most sections of the hard winter belt. 








GERMAN FLOUR DUTY 
PROPOSED; PASSAGE 
CONSIDERED PROBABLE 


Lonvon, Enc., May 20.—(Special 
Cable)—A German import duty on 
flour and wheat has been proposed, 
effective Aug. 1. A tax of 3.50 marks 
per 100 kilos would be imposed on 
wheat, and 8.50 marks on flour. One 
year later the duty on wheat would 
be increased to 7 marks, and the duty 
on flour to 18.75 marks. 

The measure embodying these pro- 
posals must pass the Reichstag. It 
will be vigorously contested, politi- 
cally, but is practically certain to 
pass. 

C. F. G. Raikes. 


CANADIAN OCEAN RATES 
REDUCED 2C PER CWT 


Toronto, Ont.—As a result of a num- 
ber of meetings between the executive of 
the Canadian National Millers’ Associa- 
tion and representatives of the shipping 
companies at Montreal, ocean freight 
rates on Canadian flour were reduced 2c 
per cwt during the week ending May 9. 
When the millers asked for particulars 
from the shipping people they found that 
there was a general complaint against 
the practice of canceling contracts for 
ocean space whenever it did not suit the 
miller to ship the flour. The forwarders 
said that this involved them in losses 
which had to be covered by a higher rate 
than would be necessary if contracts were 
held to be absolutely inviolable. Millers 
agreed with this view, and thought it only 
proper that such contracts should be 
binding for both parties. 

They also agreed on behalf of the mills 
they represented that this would be car- 
ried out, and all millers in Canada are be- 
ing asked to do likewise. As a result the 
shipping companies granted the reduc- 
tion of 2c cwt referred to, and held out 
some hope that there might be further 
concessions along the same lines. 





MALTA A MARKET FOR FOODSTUFFS 


The Maltese Islands form one of the 
most densely populated districts in the 
world, having a population of about 225,- 
000 (census of 1921) on an area of 117 
square miles. The surface of these islands 
is in general very rocky, and the loam 
suitable for cultivation is shallow, so that 
although it is intensively cultivated it 
does not seem to produce foodstuffs 
enough to support the increasing popula- 
tion, and comparatively large quantities 
of wheat, flour and other staples must 
be imported. 





CHARLES A. ALLEN DEAD 


The death is reported in St. Paul of 
Charles A. Allen on May 19. Mr. Allen 
was 69 years of age and died at the 
home of his brother, J. S. Allen. He was 
a nephew of the late George H. Chris- 
tian, a pioneer Minneapolis miller, and 
had been connected with the Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, since 1880. The funeral will be held 
at Lakewood Cemetery on May 21. 





SOUTH AFRICAN CORN CROP 


A bumper crop of corn is anticipated 
in South Africa this year, which will yield 
an exportable surplus of no less than 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 qrs. If realized, 
this surplus will be one of the largest 
on record. 








Flour quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, May 19. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


Chicago 
Spring first patent ............ $8.50@ 8.95 
Spring standard patent ........ 8.10@ 8.60 
i | 7.20@ 7.70 
Hard winter short patent ...... 8.35@ 8.70 
Hard winter straight ......... 7.90@ 8.20 
Hard winter first clear ........ 7.00@ 7.35 
Soft winter short patent ....... 8.45@ 9.00 
Soft winter straight ........... 7.95@ 8.30 
Soft winter first clear ......... 7.30@ 7.70 
oe oO 6.35@ 6.70 
4a Rae 6.05@ 6.30 


Family patent 

Seattle ........ $9.80@10.20 (49's) 
San Francisco. . --@10.10 

*Includes near-by straights. 





tNash ville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. 








of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib jutes. All 


Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$9.10@ 9.35 §....@.... $8.35@ 8.65 $9.45@ 9.75 $9.00@ 9.50 $9.00@ 9.25 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.35@10.60 $9.10@ 9.50 $9.50@ 9.75 
8.75@ 8.95 a Ce 8.00@ 8.40 9.20@ 9.50 8.60@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 8.75@ 9.25 8.75 @10.25 8.75@ 9.10 soee Ee we 
7.25@ 7.40 eer. Leen 7.10@ 7.40 7.90@ 8.25 8.00@ 8.40 ee Pee 7.75@ 8.50 8.75@ 9.25 ere reve ee 
ve 7.75@ 8.60 7.90@ 8.50 9.50@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.40 8.90@ 9.15 9.10@ 9.60 8.50@ 9.50 9.20@ 9.60 9.00@ 9.25 
ree 6.75@ 7.66 7.35@ 7.85 9.25@ 9.35 8.50@ 8.85 8.40@ 8.65 8.65@ 9.10 a err 8.60@ 9.20 ee re 
ons 6.25@ 6.75 6.75@ 7.10 roe, Peer cone Ds TT Pere eer. rere sess oe, Lewes Pree. eee 
oa ee -@. 8.40@ 8.75 9.50@ 9.75 rer, Tae 8.75@ 9.00 wea Peve 8.65@ 9.65 9.00@ 9.30 10.00 @ 10.50 
7 Oe -@. 7.90@ 8.30 9.25@ 9.50 8.55@ 9.00 *8.25@ 8.50 *8.50@ 9.25 8.50@ 9.00 8.75@ 9.00 8.50@ 8.75 
ais Ge 6 sie -@. 7.15@ 7.50 rer, Ter ere See Ser, Sere rire, feet 8.26@ 8.60 ee ere 7.50@ 7.75 
50@ 6.60 -@. err 7.40@ 7.50 6.90@ 7.15 6.90@ 7.15 7.40@ 7.75 7.25@ 7.50 Tee fern ee 
80@ 4.90 -@. a. wr 7.20@ 7.30 Se et 5.40@ 5.65 ee 7.00@ 7.20 ee, fer re 
Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota sta ndard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.25 @7.75. (49's) $7.25@ 7.75 (49's) 066 eM ece’ $9.25@ 9.70 $8.55 @8.709 
8.75 @9.25 9.25@9.60 9.70@ 10.10 9.20@9.60 
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Secretary of Agriculture Recommends Grain Exchanges to Limit Daily Fluc- 
tuations —Inquiry Not Yet Closed — Legislation May Be 
Introduced—Chicago Board of Trade Warned 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—William M. Jar- 
dine, Secretary of Agriculture, on May 
13, in issuing a report on the preliminary 
investigation, by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, of the sharp fluctuations in 
future grain quotations, recommended 
that the grain exchanges should limit the 
spread in daily quotations. He declared 
that, unless the exchanges took some ef- 
fective action to meet the situation, he 
would be compelled, in the public inter- 
est, to suggest legislation to attempt to 
stabilize the market. 

The investigation, he said, had brought 
out indications that evidence existed 
which showed attempted manipulation of 
the market, but thus far it had been im- 
possible to obtain sufficient proof to con- 
vict those who might be responsible for 
the violent fluctuations which had oc- 
curred. It was evident that the instabil- 
ity of the market had not only been due 
to the heavy trading of a limited number 
of professional speculators, but that the 
large participation on the part of the 
public after the immediate advance in 
prices, in the latter half of January, had 
aided the fluctuations. 


INQUIRY NOT CONCLUDED 


Mr. Jardine emphasized that the in- 
quiry had not been concluded, and that 
he was determined to see the matter to 
the end; to utilize the results of the in- 
vestigation to institute whatever prose- 
cution might be justified by law. He 
added that he was more concerned, how- 
ever, to develop some method by which 
a repetition of the erratic price changes 
might be obviated. This he hoped to do 
by limiting the daily fluctuations and 
bringing about a condition whereby the 
quotations of futures will more accurate- 
ly reflect the actual supply and demand. 


BOARD OF TRADE WARNED 


The report disclosed that the Secretary 
of Agriculture told the president of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, on May Il, 
that that organization must promulgate 
rules to facilitate the maintenance of 
federal supervision, to prevent the dis- 
semination of rumors and inaccurate re- 
ports and statements, to prevent actual 
or attempted manipulation of the market, 
and discourage any tendency toward ex- 
tensive speculation. He intimated that 
if the Chicago Board of Trade did not 
form such rules, it was doubtful if it 
would continue to enjoy the privileges of 
a contract market. 


PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO BOARD 
OF TRADE MAKES STATEMENT 


Cuicaco, Inu.—Frank L. Carey, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
made a statement on May 14 regarding 
the suggestions of William M. Jardine, 
Secretary of Agriculture, for the sup- 
pression of wild fluctuations in the price 
of wheat. Mr. Carey said: 

“When there has been opportunity to 
digest the full report, the exchange will at 
once set about to meet the constructive 
suggestions which it may contain. This 
will be in line with the policy followed 
by it since the enactment of the grain fu- 
tures act. 

“The desire of the exchange to solve its 
own problems has been clearly shown 
over a period covering half a century. 
By the constant revision of its rules it 
has met the everchanging conditions of 
world commerce. Long ago it made im- 
possible the old abuses that developed in- 
to what were known as corners. For 
many years there have been no situations 
of that character, for the exchange itself 
promulgated rules that prevented them. 

“In the last six months there developed 
a situation that was wholly new to the 
exchange. Never before had it been 
called upon to meet such wide price fluc- 
tuations in peace times. 

“America had a bountiful wheat crop. 
All other countries, with the possible ex- 
ception of Australia, suffered shortages. 
A buying power that was worldwide was 


thrust upon the exchange, and this buying 
continued unabated for many weeks, and 
to a limited extent is still present. Under 
the stress of such unprecedented circum- 
stances the exchange functioned remark- 
ably well. If abuses crept in they were 
strikingly few when viewed from the 
great volume of business transacted. 
Nevertheless it is the genuine desire of 
thie exchange to correct any abuse that 
may be found, just as it has done in the 
past. But in view of the fact that the 
situation which developed is unprecedent- 
ed, it is deemed judicious to avoid hasty 
action that might be of a disturbing char- 
acter, and to deal with the question in a 
broad, thorough manner. 

“In our conference on May 11 with 
Secretary Jardine, it became evident that 
he is desirous of lending full co-operation 
to the grain exchanges of the country. I 
am confident, too, of his desire to co- 
operate with business generally in a con- 
structive way. His views will be brought 
to the attention of the directors, who have 
for several weeks been studying the gen- 
eral problem of price fluctuations.” 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Wasuincton, D. C.—Delegates from a 
large number 6f milling and baking asso- 
ciations are expected to attend the thir- 
teenth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, to be 
held at Washington May 20-22. The as- 
sociations to be represented include the 
American Bakers’ Association, the Bis- 
cuit and Cracker Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation, the Millers’ National 
Federation and various grain exchanges 
and associations. 

The main subjects for consideration at 
the meeting will refer to American busi- 
ness conditions and her policy with 
Europe and other trading centers. 

Several high government officials, in- 
cluding W. H. Taft, Herbert Hoover 
and W. M. Jardine, will address the dele- 
gates, as will also Sydney Anderson, 
president Millers’ National Federation. 

A large attendance representative of 
the business of all parts of the country is 
expected. 








GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITY 
UNWELCOMED BY FARMERS 


Des Mornes, lowa.—‘We desire to say 
to the members of Congress that we do 
not welcome any further government ac- 
tivities in the realm of a farm organiza- 
tion, for this is a matter that farmers 
must work out for themselves.” This is 
an extract from a statement issued on 
May 14 by a commission of 24 farm lead- 
ers, appointed by representatives of the 
24 major farm organizations of the Mid- 
dle West, outlining a united program to 
co-ordinate the future efforts of the 
farmers. 

The statement also urged the early 
creation by Congress of an export cor- 
poration, financed and administered by 
a committee nominated by farm organi- 
zations. It did not ask that Congress 
should subsidize or give any special privi- 
leges to farmers, but that the burdens 
which rest upon the farmer in his pres- 
ent unorganized condition should be 
equalized. 





MINNEAPOLIS VISITED BY 
AUSTRALIAN MILLER 


A. W.:Monds, of Launceston, Tas- 
mania, visited the offices of The North- 
western Miller recently. Mr. Monds, 
senior partner in the Tasmanian milling 
firm of Monds & Affleck, Ltd., is on a 
pleasure trip around the world and is in- 
cidentally studying milling conditions in 
the various countries he is visiting. 

He arrived on the American continent 
at Vancouver, and after traveling down 
the west coast and visiting Mexico, he has 


come east, and intends to visit Chicago, 
Buffalo and other important centers on 
his way to New York, whence he will sail 
in June for England. After a tour of 
England, which he said he hoped to make 
by automobile but which he would not do 
if there were as many of them on the 
roads as there were in this country, he 
will return to Australia via the Suez 
Canal. 

Mr. Monds is a former mayor of 
Launceston and is accompanied by his 
wife, who is serving as a delegate from 
Tasmania on the quinquennial conference 
of women at Washington, D. C., and his 
daughter. He expressed great surprise 
at the up-to-date methods applied in 
America, and accepted as a matter of 
course by the people; he particularly 
praised the excellent printing work done 
here. 

The mill of which Mr. Monds is head 
does little exporting, owing to the fact 
that Tasmania can use for her own con- 
sumption all the wheat flour that she can 
produce, it being necessary, in fact, to 
import wheat from the mainland of Aus- 
tralia to meet the flour demand. 


GRAIN MARKETING CO.’S 
ACTIVITIES IN INDIANA 


InpDIANAPOLIS, InD.—A statement sup- 
porting its contention that the Grain 
Marketing Co. of Chicago should not be 
permitted to offer stock for sale in In- 
diana was filed with the Indiana securi- 
ties commission by the Indiana Farm 
Bureau Federation recently. The bu- 
reau contends that the company should 
not be permitted to sell stock in this state 
until there has been a complete investiga- 
tion of its activities and business affairs. 

The Grain Marketing Co., describing 
itself as a co-operative marketing cor- 
poration, filed application April 23 for 
permission to sell stock in this state. A 
few days later an attorney for the com- 
pany appeared, asking that the rule re- 
quiring that the application be consid- 
ered should be suspended and the per- 
mit issued under an emergency order. 
Representatives of the farm bureau ap- 
peared to protest against this proceed- 
ing, and as a result a hearing on the 
application was set for May 12. 

In the statements filed recently the 





_farm bureau says that it has reason to 


believe that, although the Grain Market- 
ing Co. was incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois as a co-operative marketing 
association, it is not a legal co-operative 
association, because more than 50 per cent 
of its business is done with nonmembers. 





PETITION FOR EQUAL FLOUR 
AND WHEAT FREIGHTS FILED 


Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, on May 15, asked that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should not permit any lower freight 
rates on wheat than on flour. The peti- 
tion pointed out that many millions of 
dollars had been expended in the build- 
ing of the flour milling industry of the 
United States, and that any reduction 
in the rates on wheat, without a corre- 
sponding reduction in the rates for its 
milled products, would have the effect of 
transferring the milling industry from 
its present location in the wheat produc- 
ing areas to the more thickly settled com- 
munities, and thereby destroy its entire 
organization. 

The request is occasioned by the fact 
that the Commission is now studying the 
nation’s freight rates with a view to 
drawing up a system of permanent rates 
affecting all areas and commodities. 

* * 

A further reference to this matter will 
be found in the columns contributed in 
this issue by the special correspondent 
at Washington, D. C. 





LOWER COURT’S DECISION UPHELD 


Pirrssurcu, Pa.—Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., and other creditors, recently brought 
a case against Marcus Bros., Pittsburgh, 
alleging that they had transferred assets 
to the Cudahy Packing Co. while in- 
solvent, and in violation of the bank- 
ruptcy act. Marcus Bros. appealed to 
the United States Supreme Court, which 
has declined to review the case. 


C. C. Larus. 
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RAPID DECREASE IN 
STOCKS OF WHEAT 


World’s Estimated Carry-over on July 1 
Only 44 Per Cent of That of 1924— 
European Crops Favorable 


The world’s supply of wheat is being 
rapidly consumed. On May 1 the five 
principal wheat surplus countries—Unit- 
ed States, Canada, Argentina, Australis 
and British India—had about 210,000,000 
bus wheat above their own requirements 
for food, feed and seed until the next 
harvest. 

Allowing for exports in May and June 
of 80,000,000 to 90,000,000 bus, the 
amount which would be carried over on 
July 1 would be around 125,000,000 bus, 
compared with 283,000,000 in these coun- 
tries on July 1, 1924, and 256,000,000 in 
1923, declares the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in an analysis ot 
the situation. 

While this indicates . that sufficient 
wheat is available for the world’s needs 
until the new crop comes upon the mar- 
ket, it emphasizes the importance of new 
crop developments in the northern hemi- 
sphere. 

A heavy abandonment of winter wheat 
in the United States is shown by the 
May 1 report of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, which forecasts a crop of ap- 
proximately 445,000,000 bus, assuming 
average variations to prevail until har- 
vest time, compared with last year’s 
production of 590,000,000. However, the 
spring wheat crop has been put into the 
ground under very favorable conditions, 
both in the United States and in Canada, 
and some increase in acreage is reported. 
The crop is generally looking well and 
making satisfactory progress. With av- 
erage yields the Canadian crop should be 
materially larger than the 1924 produc- 
tion, but the spring wheat crop in the 
United States will probably not exceed 
that of last year. 

Conditions in Europe outside of Russia 
are much more favorable than at this 
time last year. A slight increase in 
acreage is reported for 14 European 
countries, but if yields equal only to the 
10-year average, 1914-24, are obtained, 
the production of wheat in those coun- 
tries will be about 1 per cent less than 
last year. This condition may easily be 
changed if yields above this average are 
obtained, particularly in some of the 
large producing countries, such as 
France and Italy. The latest report 
from Russia gives a condition slightly 
below average, with an abandonment es- 
timated at 5 to 8 per cent. 

With the closer adjustment of supply 
to consumers’ needs, the time of harvest 
assumes increased importance. An early 
harvest would reduce the demand for the 
present supplies by making the new crop 
available earlier than usual, while a late 
or wet harvest might force consumers to 
draw upon these supplies for several ad- 
ditional weeks. The season in North 
America has been about 10 days to two 
weeks earlier than usual, although drouth 
has retarded the growth of winter wheat 
in the Southwest, and recent cool weather 
has been less favorable for spring wheat. 

The prospects for the rye crop may 
also affect the European demand for 
wheat. Reports from the United States, 
Canada, and 13 European countries indi- 
cate a 5 per cent increase in the acreage 
seeded to rye in those countries. Euro- 
pean conditions are given as generally 
favorable. : 

In the United States the May 1 report 
gives 4,184,000 acres remaining to be 
harvested, against 4,173,000 harvested in 
1924. On this acreage the condition of 
the crop on May 1 forecast a production 
of 57,968,000 bus, compared with 63,446,- 
000 in 1924. 








GERMAN WHEAT DUTY TO BE IMPOSED 
New York, N. Y.—A cablegram re- 
ceived from a private source in Germany 
states that on May 16 a bill was intro- 
duced into the German parliament to re- 
store the old duties on wheat on Aug. 1. 
This would mean a duty of 35c bu on 
wheat, and it is taken by exporters to 
mean an increase in purchases of near-by 
shipments to arrive before Aug. 1. 





Owing to agrarian reform the acreage 
sown to wheat in Roumania has been 
decreased by nearly 1,000,000 acres. 
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HIGH WHEAT PRICE 
LEVEL IS FORECAST 


Department of Agriculture Says Winter 
Wheat Values Will Be on Domestic Basis 
Next Month in United States Markets 





Reviewing the world wheat situation, 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture states: 

“The present indications are that the 
markets of the United States for winter 
wheat will be on a domestic price basis 
luring the greater part, if not all, of next 
month. The indicated reduction of 146,- 
000,000 bus in the May 1 forecast for 
winter wheat, if realized, will leave little 
or no wheat to be exported as grain. In 
recent years the bulk of our exports has 
been the hard red winter class. The May 
1 forecast indicates a production of 
about 210,000,000 bus of this class of 
wheat. In the past five- years an average 
of 220,000,000 bus has been consumed in 
the United States or ground into flour 
and exported, which is more than we may 
have for next season. The indicated pro- 
duction of soft red winter and of white 
wheats is less than our usual domestic 
disappearances of these wheats. 

“The world wheat markets are likely 
to be upon a high level. It is too early to 
forecast definitely whether or not the 
world supplies will be greater or less 
than last year. The forecasts of produc- 
tion of wheat in India and winter wheat 
in the United States indicate a reduction 
of nearly 190,000,000 bus compared with 
last year, but better conditions in Europe 
and prospects for a better crop in Can- 
ada may offset the prospective reduc- 
tions in these two countries. 

“It is evident that there will be a con- 
siderable shift in the international trade 
in wheat next year. It now seems prob- 
able that Europe will not require as much 
as in the past year. However, since the 
present indications are that neither India 
nor the United States will have an ex- 
portable surplus, Europe will have to de- 
pend upon Canada, Argentina and Aus- 
tralia almost entirely for her foreign 
supplies. 

“The United Kingdom regularly con- 
sumes about the same amount of wheat 
from year to year, regardless of price. 
This year the domestic crop was the 
smallest since the war, and even 3,000,000 
bus below the 1909-13 average, and im- 
ports for nine months are 13,000,000 bus 
greater than in the same nine months last 
season. Allowing for more than the 
usual re-exportation of wheat and ex- 
portation of flour, the net imports will 
probably still be larger than last year. 
Italy will probably require more than 
last year, and Germany in the eight 
months July, 1924-February, 1925, had al- 
ready taken more than in either of the 
last two entire crop movement years. 
Imports into France are running about 
the same as last year, and the same may 
be said of Belgium and the Netherlands. 
Czechoslovakia in six months imported 
more than twice as much wheat as in the 
same months of 1923-24, and Greece is 
importing larger quantities than last 
year. Poland and Spain, which frequent- 
ly produce enough for their own needs, 
are importing wheat this year, and prob- 
ably no countries in Europe will be able 
to get through the season without import- 
ing as much wheat as they did last year. 

“Outside of Europe, import require- 
ments are probably less than last year, 
at least by the amount of decrease in the 
wheat needs of China and Japan. Other 
important importing countries, such as 
Brazil, Peru, and South Africa, will prob- 
ably take as much as last year unless the 
higher price leads to more substitution. 
Outside of these larger importing coun- 
tries there are over 100 smaller countries 
and colonies importing wheat and flour. 
In the aggregate these imports amount 
to many million bushels. For the present 
season the total imports of non-European 
wheat deficit countries may be estimated 
at from 120,000,000 to 130,000,000 bus. 

“It is apparent from the trend of im- 
ports, together with the continued pur- 
chases of wheat on European account in 
wheat surplus countries, that the eco- 
nomics in wheat consumption this year 
have not been as large a factor in the 
situation as they were in 1922-23. The 
European wheat crop was even smaller in 
1922 than in 1924, yet this year, with high- 
er prices, wheat imports seem likely to 
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exceed those of two years ago, although 
the total indicated consumption of wheat 
in Europe outside of Russia is not likely 
to be as great as last year, when a large 
crop in Europe, with record crops in 
Canada and Argentina, made wheat un- 
usually cheap, and so stimulated con- 
sumption. 

“It is difficult to say how much the in- 
crease in European imports over those of 
1922-23 is due to abandonment or lack of 
enforcement of regulations for long mill- 
ing, substitution and restricted imports, 
and how much to the shortage in the rye 
crop. 

“The shortage in the European rye 
crop last year was even greater than that 
in the wheat crop, and since there was no 
rye surplus this year in Russia, it has 
been impossible to make up the rye deficit 
by importations from the United States 
alone. As a result it is probable that, 
even at high prices, wheat has to some 
extent been substituted for rye in north- 
ern Europe.” 





HALL MILLING CO. MAKES 
J. F. HALL MANAGER 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Announcement has 
been made by Marshall Hall, president 
of the newly organized Marshall Hall 
Milling Co., which has taken over the 
business and property of the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co., of the appointment of 
J. F. Hall as general manager, to be- 
come effective June 1. 

Since 1920 Mr. Hall has been connected 
with the Weber Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, part of that time as district sales 
manager, with headquarters in Toledo, 
and for the past year as general manager 
at Salina. The announcement of his res- 
ignation was made several weeks ago. 

The selection of Mr. Hall is in keeping 
with the expressed intention of building 
an organization familiar with the milling 
industry and entirely foreign to the grain 
business, with which Marshall Hall has so 
long been identified. Prior to his con- 
nection with the Weber company Mr. 
Hall had been connected with the sales 
department of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, and is thoroughly 
familiar with all aspects of the milling 
business, as well as having a large follow- 
ing in the trade. 

Another announcement of importance 
is that of the election of Ludwig Hesse 
as secretary and treasurer of the milling 
company. For many years Mr. Hesse 
held a similar position with the Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co. and during that time he 
became very well and favorably known to 
millers and buyers in all sections of the 
country. 

The office of the milling company will 
be in 203 Merchants’ Exchange Building, 
and will be kept quite separate from that 
of the grain company. While Marshall 


es accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a por- 

tion of the huge pur- 
chase of flour by the Soviet 
government from the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., prior 
to being shipped from Port- 
land, Maine, to Leningrad. 
It is one of four cargoes 
cleared from this port aggre- 
gating 310,000 sacks of 140 
lbs for Russian destinations, 
since the milling company be- 
gan shipments in fulfillment 
of its contract. Apart from 
the shipments from Portland, 
cargoes were loaded at Hali- 
fax, New York, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, and amounted 
in value to $16,395,000, the 
largest single purchase of the 
kind ever made. The flour 
represented 9/0000 bus 
wheat, or the average crop of 
475,000 acres. It was the 
equivalent of 165 trainloads. 
Thirty-four ships carried it 
across the Atlantic. 


Hall is president of the Marshall Hall 
Grain Co. and the Marshall Hall Milling 
Co., and William T. Brooking vice presi- 
dent of both concerns, the relationship 
ends there. There will be no connection 
between the two companies as far as 
operation is concerned. The milling com- 
pany will start quoting to the trade in a 
few days. 

In an announcement now being sent 
out to the trade the following is stated: 

“All of the well-known Kehlor brands 
have been retained by us and will be put 
on the market in the original high qual- 
ity for which they have been justly known 
for years. . . . We are in this business 
to stay, and,it is our intention to make 
of every customer a satisfied and per- 
manent one. We expect to market, each 
year, enough flour to feed 1,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is a great and useful and neces- 
sary business, and one in which we are 
proud to have a part.” 





MILL AND RAILROAD DISPUTE 

Burrato, N. Y.—The Buffalo civic 
council has recommended a compromise 
in the litigation between the George 
Urban Milling Co. and the city over a 
grade crossing change of the New York 
Central Railroad, whereby payment of 
$7,000 will be made to the milling com- 
pany, providing the settlement is accept- 
ed. The New York Central will be as- 
sessed 55 per cent of the damages. 

The Urban company recently was 
awarded $97,500 by an appraisal com- 
mission, but this was set aside by the 
courts. A second award of $34,650 was 
made, and was contested by the city. The 
milling company finally agreed to settle 
for $7,000. 





ROGER S. HURD HEADS 
WICHITA BOARD OF TRADE 


Wicuita, Kansas.—Roger S. Hurd, 
vice president Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, was elected president of the 
Wichita Board of Trade at the annual 
meeting, May 12. It is Mr. Hurd’s sec- 
ond term of office, and a vote of thanks 
was given him by other members for the 
efficiency with which he handled his duties 
last year. He is said to be the youngest 
president of any grain exchange in the 
United States. 

I. H. Blood, president Blood Grain 
Co., was re-elected vice president. The 
board of directors will be composed of 
the following: E. M. Kelly, president Im- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation; E. F. 
Beyer, Beyer Grain Co; John Hayes, 
John Hayes Grain Co; W. H. Smith, 
Stevens-Scott Grain Co; L. H. Powell, 
Wichita Terminal Elevator Co; H. L. 
Chowning, Simonds - Shields - Lonsdale 


Grain Co; C. A. Baldwin, Grain Market- 
ing Co; J. A. Woodside, Woodside Grain 
Co. 
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FLEISCHMANN CO. 
WINS PATENT SUIT 


Court Holds That Federal Yeast Corpora- 
tion Is Not Entitled to Use Process 
Developed by Complainant 





Joseph Wilshire, president The Fleisch- 
mann Co., announces that Judge Soper, 
of the United States district court in 
Baltimore, has handed down a decision 
in a suit brought by The Fleischmann 
Co. against the Federal Yeast Corpora- 
tion, that one of the patents involved in 
the suit which covers broadly The 
Fleischmann Co.’s commercial process is 
valid, and has been infringed by the Fed- 
eral Yeast Corporation in the manufac- 
ture and sale of its yeast. 

Prior to the enactment of the Volstead 
act, The Fleischmann Co. manufactured 
contract yeast under processes yielding 
a high percentage of alcohol, which was 
used in the manufacture of whisky and 
gin. After prohibition had been en- 
forced, it was necessary for The Fleisch- 
mann Co. to change its entire process of 
manufacture. At very great expense it 
undertook a great amount of scientific 
research work, both in this country and 
abroad, for the purpose of developing a 
process for the manufacture of com- 
pressed yeast with little or no alcohol 
yield. The suit against the Federal Yeast 
Corporation is based on its use of a 
method developed by The Fleischmann 
Co. 

Mr. Wilshire also calls attention to the 
fact that the Distillers’ Co., Ltd., the 
largest manufacturer of compressed 
yeast in Great Britain, has recognized 
the value of The Fleischmann Co.’s pat- 
ents and has recently made arrangements 
with the latter to permit the use of these 
patents by it in Great Britain. 





Winter Wheat Forecasts 
Comparative estimates of the winter wheat 
crops, as issued by the Department of Agri- 


culture, since 1912, in bushels (000,000's 
omitted): 

April May June July Aug. Final 
Ser 474 445 eee $02 eee ese 
1924..... 549 553 509 543 589 £90 
1923..... 572 578 581 586 568 672 
BORRsc00s 573 584 607 569 541 587 
BOS ccces 621 629 578 573 543 600 
1920..... 484 484 503 518 532 611 
Co: eae 837 899 892 838 715 760 
Oo ae 560 572 586 557 655 565 
TORT cv cce 430 366 373 402 417 418 
| > | 495 499 469 489 454 482 
io ee 619 692 675 668 656 674 
1926. 000 640 630 639 652 675 685 
>!) eee 563 613 492 483 510 524 
tt ee 493 370 363 358 389 400 


Average 565 558 559 557 550 574 














Not only is there a considerable amount 
of bread and cake baked in homes in Nor- 
way, but it is estimated that there are 
approximately 420 bread and biscuit bak- 
eries in that country, employing about 
2,700 workers. 
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Seatrite, Wasu.—Following the announcement made last 
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CONTINENTAL'S ACTIVITIES 
CONTINUED IN THE WEST 


in The 


week 


Northwestern Miller of the taking over of three large baking companies on 
the Pacific Coast, it is understood that the Continental Baking Corporation 


has purchased the Log Cabin Baking Co., of Portland, Oregon. 


Officials of 


the latter company will neither confirm nor deny the report, but it is definite- 
ly known that an option has been taken on the plant of this company. 

Plants now owned, or on which options have been made by the Continental 
in Pacific Coast territory include the following, and form a chain of the larg- 
est bakeries in the district: Ogden (Utah) Baking Co; Butter Krust Baking 
Co., Salt Lake City; Pacific Baking Co., Beverly Hills Baking Co., and the 
R. B. Ward Co., Inc., all of Los Angeles; R. B. Ward Co., Inc., San Diego; 


R. B. Ward Co., Inc., Berkeley; Log Cabin 


Bakery, Portland; Washington 


Bakeries, Inc., Seattle; Spokane (Wash.) Bakery Co. 
The Los Angeles, San Diego and Berkeley plants are now being operated 


by the Continental. 


chase of two large San Francisco bakeries is also contemplated. 


There are well-founded rumors to the effect that the pur- 


Nothing 


definite is known as to the prices paid for various plants, but many million 
dollars are involved in the transaction. 








NEW YORK STATE FEED 
MEN TO REORGANIZE 


Burrato, N. Y., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—At the annual convention of 
the New York State Feed Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, held here at the Hotel 
Buffalo today, a complete reorganiza- 
tion of the body was effected, and New 
England was taken into the organiza- 
tion. The new president is C. A, Cod- 
dington, of the Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga, N. Y., succeeding E. N. Elmore, 
of Oneonta, N. Y. The other officers are: 
first vice president, H. L. Hammond, 
Charles M. Cox & Co., Boston; second 
vice president, James Boyce, Thomas 
Boyce Feed Co., Attica, N. Y; treasurer, 
Lloyd Hedrick, Ralston Purina Mills, 
Buffalo; secretary, Fred E. Pond, Buf- 
falo. President Coddington was elected 
chairman of the executive committee, the 
other members being E. N. Elmore, One- 
onta, A. M. Cooke, Syracuse, Max Cohn, 
Waverly, and George E. Todd, Buffalo. 
Ex-officio members of the committee are 
H. L. Hammond, Boston, and James 
Boyce, Attica. 

The principal subject discussed was 
the adoption of a resolution to appoint 
a representative territorial traffic com- 
mittee to receive and consider traffic 
problems affecting feed manufacturers of 
this state. This committee will report its 
recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee for final action. The president 
will decide the composition of the com- 
mittee. 


M. A. McCarrny. 


BAKERY MERGER EXTENDS 
ACTIVITIES TO TEXAS 


Fort Wortrn, Trexas.——The Campbell 
Baking Co. is soon to establish a plant 
in Fort Worth at a cost of $250,000, ac- 
cording to announcement made by Ros- 
coe Ady, industrial commissioner of the 
Fort Worth Chamber of Commerce. The 
company is represented in its negotia- 
tions by E. C. Carlson, Dallas. The 
Campbell Baking Co. is part of the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation. 

A report was recently circulated by 
the secretary of the San Antonio, Texas, 
Chamber of Commerce, that Mr. Carlson 
was also negotiating with interests there 
for a site on which to build a $250,000 
plant. Whether a choice is to be made 
between the two cities, or plants in both 
cities are contemplated, is unknown. 


NEW YORK STATE BAKERS 
HOLD ANNUAL CONVENTION 


Rocuester, N. Y., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram )—The thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of the New York State Bakers’ As- 
sociation was opened here yesterday by 
Max Strasser, president of the associa- 
tion, at the Osburn House headquarters. 

Delegates to the number of 200 were 
welcomed to Rochester by Clarence D. 
Vanzandt, mayor of the city, and an ad- 
dress of greeting was delivered by Rol- 
and B. Woodward, secretary of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce. 

After registration, the reports of the 








various officials of the association were 
heard and a general discussion of mat- 
ters relating to the general improvement 
of the retail baking trade took place. In 
the evening, delegates and their families 
were entertained at the Deutches Haus 
Rathskeller, where a buffet supper was 
served, 

Matters for the attention of the asso- 
ciation today include the election of of- 
ficers and a discussion of points con- 
nected with the welfare of the organiza- 
tion. The ladies will be taken on a sight- 
seeing drive, followed by a theater party 
at the Eastman Theater, while the annual 
banquet will be held in the evening. 

M. A. McCarry. 





IOWA BAKERS MEET 

Muscatine, Towa, May 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The twenty-second annual 
convention of the Iowa Bakers’ Associa- 
tion opened here today. The attendance 
was good, bakers being particularly in 
evidence. During the day, addresses of 
an unusually high order were given, cov- 
ering production, merchandising, busi- 
ness ethics, etc. The speakers included 
L. A. Rumsey, of the American Institute 
of Baking, H. H. Beecher, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., and Fred 
Stadelhafer. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 


CHASE BAG CO. ADDS 
TO BUFFALO PLANT 


Burra.o, N. Y.—This city’s growth as 
a milling center is again illustrated by 
the expansion of the local manufacture 
of grain and feed bags. The Chase Bag 
Co., which purchased the property of the 
Buffalo Bag Co. in Black Rock last Janu- 
ary, has awarded a contract for an ex- 
tensive addition to the plant, to cost 
approximately $150,000, Work has been 
started, and the concern plans to re- 
model and re-equip the plant with new 


machinery in order to meet the increased 
demand for its flour and feed bags, and 
other products. 

The Chase company has recognized the 
growing market here for its products, 
hence the move to enlarge the business to 
the dimensions it is likely to need. The 
company has a wide territory to cover 
outside of Buffalo. Headquarters are in 
New York, and it holds a place as one of 
the major bag making companies of the 
country. In addition to the Buffalo plant, 
it has branches at Minneapolis, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
Memphis, Tenn., and Goshen, Ind. 


CAKE BAKERS ABSORBED 
BY PURITY CORPORATION 


Totevo, Oxn1to.—The Purity Bakeries 
Corporation has become affiliated with 
the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., said to be 
the largest company exclusively baking 
cake in the United States, through the 
purchase of a substantial stock interest. 





. The Grennan concern has eight plants 


and 35 branches in the vicinity of De- 
troit, Mich., with annual sales of $6,- 


Including the Grennan plant, the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation will have a 
total of 35 factories and a sales volume 
of $20,000,000. P. H. Grennan has been 
elected a director of the corporation. A 
substantial interest in the common and 
preferred stock of the Winkleman Bak- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., one of the finest 
baking plants in the South, has also been 
acquired. This plant is reported to have 
a capacity of 25 tons of bread a day and 
to sell within a radius of 150 miles of 
Memphis. The plant is only about a year 
old. 


W. H. Wicern. 


PURITY CORPORATION 
MAKES NEW STOCK ISSUE 


New York, N. Y., May 20.—(Special 
Telegram)—The Purity Bakeries Cor- 
poration today offers $900,000 7 per cent 
preferred stock at $97 per share. It will 
also issue 24,000 class A shares at $45 
and 27,000 class B shares at $38. This 
issuance of stock will provide for the 
acquisition of the majority of the stock 





.of the Grennan Bakeries, Inc., also of the 


Winkleman Baking Co. and the Banner- 
Grocers’. 

The Purity corporation already has ac- 
quired over 99 per cent of the capital 
stock of the Purity Baking Co., the Tri- 
state Baking Co. and the Nafziger Bak- 
ing Co., also the entire capital stock of 
the Williams Baking Co. 

Bruno C, Scumipr. 





PRICES ADVANCE IN CANADA 

Winnirec, Man., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—A further advance in flour 
prices of 20c bbl was announced here on 
May 18, making top patents $10.15, in 
jutes, basis Fort William. Bran and 
shorts are $1 ton higher throughout west- 
ern Canada. Flour sales are slow, and 
millfeed is active. 

G. Rock. 
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“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN!” 


Cuicaco, Int., May 19.—(Special Telegram)—Under the above cap- 
tion, A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ National Federation, issued a bul- 
letin to members of the Federation, on May 18, warning them against sell- 
ing or quoting on new crop flour under present conditions. 

“This familiar warning, displayed at places that may be dangerous to 
travelers, has made millions hesitate to approach crossroads,” the bulletin 
“We adopt it at this time for the same purpose, namely, to warn 
millers of danger in quoting or selling new crop flour under present condi- 
There may be very great changes in the situation before the new 
crop wheat is harvested; competitive feeds may be plentiful, affecting the 
price of millfeed during the coming summer and autumn. Altogether, it is 
a time for millers to be conservative, keeping in mind that, if not pur- 
chased now, needed stocks of flour will be purchased later, when the actual 
wheat crop and feed situation will be more definitely known, and specula- 


“We suggest to millers who. have not already adopted the Federation’s 
code of ethics that the beginning of a new crop is a favorable time to put 
See that your sales manager, branch managers and sales- 
A number of millers have sent copies to their 
customers, thus paving the way for a higher standard of trading, and aid- 
ing their representatives to carry out the provisions of the code. 
be pleased to furnish to millers, upon request and without cost, a sufficient 
number of copies of the code of ethics for general distribution.” 


We will 


S. O. Werner. 
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BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
GOVERNORS RESIGN 


Four Members of the Board Discontinue 
Connection with the American Bakers’ 
Association on Joining Continental 


Cuicaco, Inur.—R. K. Stritzinger, A. 
L. Taggart, C. O. Swanson and Richard 
Meyer, of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration, have sent in their resignations 
as members of the board of governors of 
the American Bakers’ Association, ac- 
cording to an announcement by Lewis F. 
Bolser, president of the association. 

Mr. Stritzinger served as president of 
the association during 1923-24, and since 
the last annual convention has also been 
chairman of the finance committee. Mr. 
Taggart has served as chairman of the 
trade promotion department with great 
distinction, and the splendid advertising 
exhibits were organized under his direc- 
tion. Richard Meyer and C. O. Swanson 
have been members of the board of gov- 
ernors for several years, and have been 
diligent workers in association activities. 

“All of these gentlemen believe it will 
be to the best advantage of both the Con- 
tinental Baking Corporation and _ the 
American Bakers’ Association that their 
resignations be accepted,” President Bol- 
ser said in his announcement. “Were it 
not for the insistence of George C. Bar- 
ber, chairman of the board of directors of 
the Continental Baking .Corporation, I 
would advise the nonacceptance of these 
resignations, but in view of his insist- 
ence I am accepting them. Personally 
I am sorry. I have enjoyed working with 
these fine fellows and know just how 
much help they have given in the build- 
ing up of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, but Lee Marshall will still remain 
a member of our board and treasurer, 
and Julian M. Livingston will continue 
as a member of the board and chairman 
of the institute committee. 

“If there has been any thought on the 
part of any baker that the Continental 
Baking Corporation would work to the 
injury of the American Bakers’ Associa- 
tion or of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, this should set at rest such fear, 
more especially when less than 30 days 
ago this same firm voluntarily increased 
its dues to the association by $7,200 a 
year. I did not intend to make this an- 
nouncement, but I am now happy to do 
so. 
“Tt is my plan to allow these vacancies 
to stand until the annual meeting next 
September at Buffalo, when their suc- 
cessors will be elected by the membership 
of the American Bakers’ Association.” 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, INC. 

The Capital Flour Mills, Inc., St. Paul, 
has been organized to take over the as- 
sets and business of the Capital City 
Milling & Grain Co. The latter is liqui- 
dating, and will retire from business. 
The incorporators of the new company 
are M. W. Waldorf, Paul M. Myers and 
C. P. Walton. The company is incor- 
porated with $300,000 capital stock, 
equally divided between preferred and 
common. 

The B mill of the company is now be- 
ing overhauled, and will be ready to op- 
erate shortly after July 1. It will have a 
daily capacity of about 1,000 bbls of 
durum products. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 
MEET AT FRENCH LICK 


Frencu Lick, Inp., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—The seventh annual meeting 
of the Bakery Equipment Manufactur- 
ers’ Association opened here yesterday 
at the French Lick Springs Hotel. 

George E. Dean, president of the as- 
sociation, was in the chair, and business 
sessions, although mostly of an executive 
nature, have been well attended. Ad- 
dresses have been, or will be, made by 
Lewis F. Bolser, president American 
Bakers’ Association, Peter G. Pirrie, 
New York, John M. Hartley, Chicago, 
Harold B. West, Indianapolis, and Judge 
E. Allen, Frost Poster Advertising As- 
sociation. 

The annual banquet will be held this 
evening, when Paul Esselborn, Century 
Machine Co., Cincinnati, will act as 
toastmaster. A golf tournament is 
scheduled for tomorrow. 

A. S. Purves. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


Flour sales by spring wheat mills 
during the week ending May 16, while 
not heavy, showed some improvement 
over the preceding seven days. Book- 
ings probably aggregated close to 30 
per cent of capacity. The trade still 
lacks confidence in the higher price levels, 
and will not buy at this time for deferred 
delivery. Current business is for near- 
by shipment. 

Flour Prices—Recent advances _ in 
wheat have not been wholly reflected in 
flour prices, millfeed having absorbed a 
large part of the advance. If, as is gen- 
erally predicted, ‘the interests that have 
been supporting the feed market should 
withdraw after their May contracts have 
been filled, it might weaken very materi- 
ally. The slack would then have to be 
taken up by flour. Wheat supplies are 
rapidly diminishing, so that millers an- 
ticipate a particularly strong cash mar- 
ket during the remainder of the crop 
year. These are some of the reasons ad- 
vanced by millers that buyers may have 
to pay more for their summer flour re- 
quirements than they now expect. 

Shipments for several weeks have ex- 
ceeded production by a wide enough mar- 
gin to reduce materially the volume of 
business on mill books. Several com- 
panies report present bookings as _ the 
lightest since last summer. Directions 
are fair and it is safe to assume that, un- 
less there is renewed buying before long, 
mill operations will have to be further 
curtailed. 

Clears —The only real interest mani- 
fested is in fancy and first clears. Bak- 
ers are in the market for strong, long 
extraction flours, but the output of these 
is so limited that mills are unable to sup- 
ply the demand. They are continually 
getting letters from old customers, urg- 
ing them to let them have 100 or 200 bbls 
clears. The trade does not seem to real- 
ize that millers cannot make clears alone. 

Second clear, however, is beginning to 
be a drug on the market. Domestic in- 
quiry for this grade has ceased, and mill- 
ers are looking for an export outlet. Two 
or three small parcels were worked dur- 
ing the week at around $4.15 bbl, jutes, 
Minneapolis. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 


* May 19 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-lb 
OOCUOR. 2.6 42:0: 0.00 4.0026 $9.10@9.35 $6.80@7.30 
Standard patent ..... 8.75@8.95 6.65@6.75 
Second patent ....... 8.35@8.50 6.30@6.45 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 7.95@8.10 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute 7.25@7.40 4.50@4.80 


3.20@3.35 


we 
on 
~ 
=} 
- 


*Second clear, jute... 4.35 

*140-lb jutes. 

DURUM 

Demand for semolinas is still very 
limited, although millers say they are 
selling a little more than two or three 
weeks ago. No activity is looked for 
until macaroni-manufacturers begin op- 
erating more fully than they are at pres- 
ent. Prices are a shade lower. 

No. 2 semolina is quoted at 5%c lb, 
bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis, and No. 3 semo- 
lina and durum fancy patent 5'%c. 

In the week ending May 16, eight Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 42,700 
bbls durum products, compared with 23,- 
184 the previous week. 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye mills complain bitterly of present 
trade conditions. They say that busi- 
ness is duller than at any previous time 
on this crop. There is virtually no de- 
mand from either domestic or export 
buyers. Mills for a long time have been 
running on old bookings, and these are 
practically exhausted. 

Pure white is quoted at $6.50@6.60 bbl, 
pure medium $5.90@6, and pure dark 


$4.80@4.90, in 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 13,925 bbls flour, compared with 
13,416 a week ago. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 13 were in operation May 19: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A (one half), A 
South, Phoenix, Graham and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), E 
and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ...... 548,700 185,826 34 
Previous week 548,700 161,978 30 
eee Ge 6 eeeees 564,600 205,463 36 
Two years ago... 561,100 219,000 39 
Three years ago. 546,000 237,185 44 
Four years ago.. 546,000 261,530 48 
Five years ago.. 546,000 275,050 50 


Direct export shipments by Minneapo- 
lis mills were 2,234 bbls last week, 500 
in the previous week, 1,314 a year ago 
and 1,171 two years ago. 


OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 16-16 ....¢. 383,190 180,195 47 
Previous week 402,690 191,562 48 
BOGP GMO .ccsevs 426,690 233,653 55 
Two years ago.. 364,350 140,792 39 
Three years ago. 417,990 162,905 38 
Four years ago.. 330,690 152,495 46 
Five years ago.. 424,260 174,715 41 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
April 11 62 72,315 192,255 226,830 4,278 485 
April 18 62 72,315 185,256 213,175 3,347 1,911 
April 25 62 72,315 184,484 222,639 5,463 2,085 
May 2. 62 72,315 212,959 233,693 8,124 1,071 
May 9. 59 67,115 191,562 195,304 2,103 ‘ 
May 16. 53 63,865 180,195 207,981 1,676 357 





WHEAT 


Shipping demand, both for eastern 
milling and export account, is rapidly 
absorbing the stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth. There is a little such inquiry 
every day, and it is having a strengthen- 
ing effect on the medium grades of 
wheat, so that premiums have advanced 
a little over last week’s basis. Arrivals 
at Minneapolis continue light. Anything 
testing over 124% per cent protein is 
easily disposed of. 

No. 1 hard spring is quoted at 5@45c 
bu over July, No. 1 dark northern 4@ 
44c over, and No. 1 northern 3@42c over. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 
16 was $1.4934@1.69, and of No. 1 dur- 
um $1.425%,@1.61. No. 1 amber closed 
May 19 at $1.5542@1.6642, and No. 1 
durum at $1.4812@1.58%,. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending May 16 
was $1.5534@1.884, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5435%,.@1.644%4. No. 1 dark closed 
May 19 at $1.6342@1.9842, and No. 1 
northern $1.6212@1.64'. 

Based on the close, May 19, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.51 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.49; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.50, No. 1 northern $1.47; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.49, No. 1 northern $1.47; in central 





Montana, No. 1 dark $1.47, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.37. , 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on May 16, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1925 1924 1923 1922 


No. 1 dark .....3,008 3,187 3,518 981 
No. 1 northern. 2,217 974 1,131 43 
No. 2 northern. 530 1,597 1,672 503 
GERGPE cccccscs 3,415 5,455 6,406 3,264 








Totals ....... 9,170 11,213 12,727 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 16, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 
24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis 2 5 108,760 81,902 
Duluth .......§ : 28,702 53,116 40,968 





Totals ..... 727 161,876 122,870 
ALLIS-CHALMERS REPRESENTATIVE 
The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, announces the appointment of C. 
A. Weaver, Minneapolis, as its sales rep- 
resentative in the Northwest. Mr. 
Weaver is head of The Weaver Co., mill 
supplies, and well known in this terri- 
tory. He is a practical miller, having 
worked in mills in both the Northwest 


Cc. A. Weaver 


and the Southwest for 15 years. After 
giving up milling he took up sales work. 
He was at one time the Minneapolis rep- 
resentative of the Avery Scale Co., and 
was two years with the E. A. Pynch Co. 
and, prior to the World War, was local 
representative for the Allis-Chalmers Co. 
For several years he has been connected 
with Sprout, Waldron & Co., and has 
specialized in building feed inills. 


THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
Ibs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 56.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 56.50; 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 56.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is lc less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. 

TRADE’S TEMPORARY NEEDS COVERED 

Millers who have recently visited the 
trade in territory east of Chicago have 
been surprised to find the amount of flour 
with the trade, every one having suffi- 
cient on hand for near-by needs. Ap- 
parently, purchases made earlier in the 
crop year were larger than reported. 

Mills have been forcing deliveries 
against old contracts, so that at times 
jobbers have had more on hand than they 
could readily dispose of, and bakers have 
been able to pick up a car at less than 
mills’ asking prices. Some of this flour 
represents a real loss to the distributors, 
but they prefer to get rid of it and eb- 


733 


sorb their loss now rather than to carry 
the flour longer. 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse grains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending May 16, and 
the closing prices on May 18, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn, $1.08@ 
1.13%, $1.08@1.11; No. 3 white oats, 41% 
@43%4c, 41%.@41%c; No. 2 rye, $1.09%4 
@1.15%, $1.12%2@1.144%2; barley, 72@ 
86c, 72@86c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) : 


May 17 May 19 May 20 








May 16 1924 1923 1922 
Corn ... 411 804 29 1,501 
Oats ..14,979 2,093 6,530 18,057 
Barley. 1,139 177 430 276 
Rye .... 479 7,183 3,855 200 
Flaxseed, 315 339 89 9 78 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of May 10-16, with comparisons: 


7-Receipts— ,—Shipments 





1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.705,630 1,213,060 1,732,890 935,470 
Flour, bbls. 9,272 17,465 199,690 232,093 
Millstuff, 
CORB wcrce 516 265 10,070 
Corn, bus... 2,650 54,940 90,350 35 





Oats, bus...: 930 184,730 1,093,400 
Sarley, bus, 350 165,000 250,600 
Rye, bus... 32,000 40,590 124,740 
Flaxseed, 

ae 109,080 80,580 4,260 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


tye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ib scks.$.....@27 





White corn meal, granulatedft.. 155@ 3.40 
Corn meal, yellowt ............ 3.30@ 3.35 
Rye flour, white* ............. 6.50@ 6.60 
Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.80@ 4.90 
Whole wheat flour, bbIlt ....... 8.05@ 8.30 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.95@ 8.05 
WEOEOG GOEEP® . nw cccvececscces ‘ @ 2.70 


Ceevecccscecs 42 50 @ 43,00 

*In sacks. +tPer 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 
sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 

NOTES 

Mill oats are quoted at 32@35c bu, 
bulk, according to quality, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, 

Harry A. Wolf, vice president The 
Wolf Co., Chambersburg, Pa., is in Min- 
neapolis this week, 

Frank H. Minnis, manager of the 
Pittsburgh office of the King Midas Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, is expected here this 
week, 

EK. E. Schober, secretary Phoenix Mill 
Co., Minneapolis, who has been in Cali- 
fornia all winter, may locate permanent- 
ly at Santa Monica. 

B. N. Lathrop, Chicago, until recently 
general representative in Illinois and In- 
diana for the St. Paul Milling Co., was 
in Minneapolis May 16-18. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on May 19 as follows: 
sight, $4.85; three-day, $4.84°% ; 60-day, 
$4.81. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40, 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, 
Waseca, Minn., have secured space for 
their general offices in the Security Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, and expect to move 
their headquarters June 1. 

Screenings are firm in price, with of- 
ferings light. Ordinary elevator screen- 
ings are quoted at $12@14 ton, heavy 
seeds $14@16.50, buckwheat $19@20, and 
Canadian refuse $14, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

F. A. Ruenitz, president Springfield 
(Minn.) Milling Co., Inc., left last week 
for an extended trip by automobile, call- 
ing on the trade through central and 
eastern states. He is accompanied by 
Mrs. Ruenitz. 

Edward C. Veech, superintendent 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 
spent a few days last week visiting his 
mother at Petersburg, Ind., and also the 
Indiana representative of the company, 
Stanley C. Byrum, at Indianapolis. 

The following managers of branches of 
the Chase Bag Co. spent May 18-19 visit- 
ing the Minneapolis plants: William 
Murdoch, St. Louis, H. S. Jones, Kansas 
City, H. F. Hunter, Milwaukee, H. L. 
Condon, Cleveland, D. Deutsch, Mem- 
phis, and E. C. Benington, Buffalo. 

T. Hirata, New York manager for 
Mitsui & Co., Japan, accompanied by 
T. Okmoto, assistant manager at New 
York, and K, Shibogaki, manager of the 
Seattle branch of the company, were 
Minneapolis visitors, May 16. While 
here they were guests of the Interna- 
tional Milling Co. 
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KANSAS CITY 

No sustained demand for flour is ap- 
parent, although sales last week were 
somewhat better than in other recent 
periods. Part of this was a result of 
rather extensive purchases made by a 
large baking company, apparently all of 
which were intended to supply June re- 
quirements. This was divided between 
four or five mills, and, as far as could 
be confirmed, ran into six figures. 

Apart from this, business has not in- 
creased. A few mills made sales to job- 
bers and bakers for June shipment, but, 
generally, buyers are only taking care of 
their current needs as they materialize. 
No particular interest is shown in new 
crop deliveries by either millers or buy- 
ers. 

Price Changes.—Although there was 
considerable nervousness in wheat prices 
last week, flour quotations moved in a 
narrow range, and closed unchanged 
from the previous week. Values con- 
tinue to show a large premium over those 
of a year ago, and this has a detrimental 
effect on buying. The recent sharp ad- 
vance in millfeed has offset, in some 
measure, the slightly stronger position of 
wheat, but has not had the full effect 
which would normally be apparent, as 
mills have little spot feed to offer, and 
deferred deliveries are discounted. 

Exports.—A small export business was 
done with Europe and Latin American 
countries early last week, but later ad- 
vances restricted further dealings. In 
Europe, Holland and Hamburg did prac- 
tically all of the buying. First clear sold 
on a basis of $6.25@6.30 and second 
clear at $5.50, both bulk, Kansas City. 
Rather large sales of wheat to European 
millers recently, both from Canada and 
the United States, are taken as an indi- 
cation that mills there will supply a con- 
siderable part of the flour requirements 
for the next two months. The recent 
sales of flour to Europe from the South- 
west have been for rush delivery. 

Shipping Instructions—Mill opera- 
tions are light, due principally to the 
fact that unfilled orders are small. In 
only a few instances do mills report that 
buyers are failing to give specifications 
when due. Most of the flour left to be 
shipped is for June delivery. The fact 
that southwestern mills are offering mill- 
feed at a discount for June is taken by 
many as an indication that millers are 
expecting more activity next month. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 16, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent $7.75@8.60, 95 per cent $7.25@ 
8.10, straight $6.75@7.60, first clear $6.25 
@6.75, second clear $5.75@6.15, low 
grade $5.25@5.65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ...... 148,500 94,984 63 
Previous week .. 148,500 89,941 60 
FOOF ABO... .sseee 150,900 84,100 55 
Two years ago... 132,900 98,682 74 
Five-year average (same week).... 68 
Ten-year average (same week)..... 65 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 2086. vccsse 551,310 232,816 42 
Previous week... 551,310 213,243 38 
WOOP GRO weccves 492,030 246,666 49 
Two years ago... 618,430 275,844 63 
Five-year average (same week).... 54 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 54 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 11,234 bbls last week, 11,559 


in the previous week, 11,229 a year ago 
and 8,328 two years ago. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 
Reports of about 80 mills to The 


Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


BERT BORE ccccccccesvrcrsacesccusseseos 28 
SE seh 6 ere RVR WINER EORE EE ESS 17 
BOGE BOBS ccccccarcccvccceseessesecses 25 
WORD GOD cc ccdccasenssscnsccenavesersse 30 


Of the mills reporting, 7 reported con- 
ditions as fair, and 56, slow. 


8ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 


Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MOP BOlRE. cece sivcvcasceee 26,287 55 
Previous week ........... 21,922 46 
WO BG: osccwccesséscsece Geet 55 
TWO FOOLS GOO occccccvecs 26,164 55 


CASH GRAIN 


Quotations, May 15: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.62@1.78, No. 2 $1.62@1.78, No. 3 $1.60 
@1.77, No. 4 $1.58@1.76; soft wheat, No. 
1 $1.67@1.72, No. 2 $1.67@1.72, No. 3 
$1.64@1.70, No. 4 $1.60@1.66. 

White corn, No. 2 $1.10'42@1.11%%, No. 
3 $1.0812@1.10%, No. 4 $1.04@1.07; yel- 
low corn, No. 2 $1.12@1.13, No. 3 $1.10 
@1.11%, No. 4 $1.0742@1.09; mixed corn, 
No. 2 $1.07142@1.08%, No. 3 $1.0542@ 
1.07, No. 4 $1.02@1.05. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 16, with comparisons: 

r-Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1925 19 1925 1924 

Flour, bbls.. 14,300 6,825 121,225 89,300 

Wheat, bus.. 409,050 536,500 517,050 691,200 


Corn, bus.... 212,500 273,750 400,000 388,750 
Oats, bus.... 45,900 98,600 105,000 61,500 
Rye, bus.... 2,200 2,200 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 7,500 32,000 ..... 32,500 
Bran, tons... 940 820 5,660 4,620 
Hay, tons... 2,160 3,696 1,128 1,440 


CAPTAIN’S RELEASE BRINGS PROTEST 


A number of organizations and indi- 
vidual enterprises in the Southwest are 
protesting to the Board of Marine Un- 
derwriters at New. York against its ac- 
tion in releasing T. J. Anderson, sur- 
veyor at the ports of Galveston and 
Houston, Texas. Captain Anderson has 
held this position for more than a quar- 
ter of a century, and has enjoyed the 
confidence and friendship of the entire 
trade at both ports. In releasing him 
from its organization, the board of un- 
derwriters claims that it proposes to put 
the service at these ports on a salary 
instead of the former fee basis. 

Protests have been filed against Cap- 
tain Anderson’s release by the Galveston 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary Club, col- 
lector of customs, First National Bank, 
practically every steamship line operat- 
ing out of those ports, and many ship- 
pers and individual business enterprises. 


A BROAD PUBLICITY PLAN 


The Midland Flour Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, is putting on an extensive May- 
June publicity campaign in newspapers 
in practically all territory where it has 
brand distribution established. About 
100 newspapers are being used, the space 
varying, but preference being given to 
full pages, using the copy reproduced in 
a special announcement in the advertis- 
ing pages of this issue of The North- 
western Miller. While the present cam- 
paign is concentrated into a brief period, 
it forms only a part of the continuous 
campaign planned by the Midland com- 
pany and covering practically all fields 
where it distributes flour. 


FREE SWITCHING IN KANSAS CITY 

The Missouri Pacific Railroad last 
week announced a new tariff, effective 
June 10, granting free switching in Kan- 
sas City on all products except inbound 
grain. The Kansas City Southern has 


signified its intention of following suit, 
and it is probable that the other rail- 
roads will also meet the lead of their 
competitors. 

When the free switching goes into ef- 
fect it will mark the end of a long fight 
waged against the railroads by several 
millers and feed dealers, as well as other 
interests. It was maintained that free 
switching was being granted in certain 
industrial districts, but not to the city 
as a whole, thereby causing hardship to 
those firms outside the favored sections. 


NOTES 


A. T. Bales, sales department George 
P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, visited 
Kansas City recently. 

Harry H. Unkefer, export manager 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
is in the Ozarks on a vacation. 

Jona V. Ruth, until recently manager 
for the Oklahoma Mill Co., Kingfisher, 
visited Kansas City last week. 

H. D. Yoder, vice president Topeka 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a five weeks’ eastern trip. 

E. D. Curtis has been appointed rep- 
resentative of the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, in Pennsylvania. 

Clem. L. Beckenbach, sales manager 
Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, is 
spending a fortnight in eastern markets. 

John W. Cain, vice president and sales 
manager Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, spent last week with the 
trade in Iowa. 

Joseph V. Lane, secretary and treas- 
urer F. H. Price & Co., millers’ export 
agents, New York, spent about two 
weeks in the Southwest recently. 

L. J. Hilsman, veteran salesman for 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, is taking a few days’ rest at the 
Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 

Leslie Jacobs, of the Wax Wrap Paper 
Co., Dallas, Texas, visited Kansas City 
recently on his way home from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago and Columbus, Ohio. 

C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, Kansas City, will at- 
tend the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers’ League, in Oklahoma City, this 
week. 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., Chicago, was in Kan- 


sas City a few days last week, on his 


way home after a trip of several weeks 
through the South. 

The new mill of the Rosedale Milling 
Co., Kansas City, will be ready to start 
operations the first week in June. The 
plant will have a capacity of 500 bbls 
wheat flour and 500 bbls corn meal daily. 

J. R. Harold, president J. R. Harold 
Grain Co., Wichita, Kansas, in Kansas 
City recently, said that a somewhat bet- 
ter demand for wheat was noticeable last 
week from mills outside of this territory. 

J. B. Neuhauser has been reappointed 
sales manager for the Western Star Mill 
Co., Salina, Kansas. He announced his 
resignation from that company at the 
time the business was sold, several weeks 
ago. 

Howard Cunningham, Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., and J. S. Foltz, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, both of Kansas City, 
are attending the annual convention of 
the Iowa Bakers’ Association at Musca- 
tine. : 

Joseph H. Ismert, representative of 
the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City, in Virginia and West Virginia, will 


arrive in Kansas City soon for a brief . 


visit with relatives before going to Cali- 
fornia on a vacation. 


A. T. B. Dunn, vice president and 
auditor Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, will return from his European trip 
the first week in June. He has been 
away about six weeks, and spent most 
of his time in England. 


Heavy rains in Kansas City last week 
flooded the basements of several mills, 
forcing a brief shutdown in several in- 
stances. Pumps were used for a day and 
a half afterward. Two inches of rain 
fell in about two hours. 


Grant De Groat, Chicago, W. G. Gar- 
celon, St. Louis, and J. L. Schofield, 
Memphis, visited the general offices of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kan- 
sas City, last week. All three are branch 
managers for the company. 
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F. A. Daugherty, assistant sales man- 
ager Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
will leave about June 1 for a motor trip 
to various points in Kansas, visiting 
friends, accompanied by Mrs. Daugherty. 
They will be away two weeks. 

F. I. Hicks has joined the sales de- 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City. He has recently 
been with the Broenniman Export Cor- 
poration, New York, but prior to that 
time was with the Southwestern company 
here. 


Harry G. Randall, vice president and 
general manager Midland Flour Milling 
Co., Kansas City, visited his company’s 
plants in Newton and Halstead, Kansas, 
and Blackwell, Okla., late last week, fol- 
lowing which he left for a week’s trip 
to Michigan. 


Thad L. Hoffman, president Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent part 
of last week in Chicago. He accompa- 
nied a group of allied tradesmen from 
there to French Lick Springs, Ind., 
where the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association met. 


Work has started on the 50,000-bu 
concrete grain storage to be added to 
the K. B. R. Milling Co., Marquette, 
Kansas. The company has also pur- 
chased two concrete elevators, with a 
total storage capacity of 16,000 bus, at 
country stations away from Marquette. 

R. B. Laing, who has resigned as sales 
manager for the Oklahoma Mill Co., 
Kingfisher, to become sales manager for 
the Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
will assume his new place about June 1. 
He succeeds J. J. Vanier, who is now 
general manager Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina. 


Otis B. Durbin, Durbin Brokerage Co., 
Kansas City, spent last week in Texas, 
visiting most of the important cities in 
the eastern part of the state. He made 
the trip in the private car of Z. G. Hop- 
kins, a vice president of the Katy rail- 
road, and a close personal friend of Mr. 
Durbin’s. 


John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, said 
in Kansas City last week that western 
Kansas had recently received the first 
general rains of the spring. Other rain- 
fall had been local, and the wheat did 
not look particularly good, except in 
spots. In a drive from Quinter to Salina 
after last week’s rains, however, he no- 
ticed a remarkable improvement. 


WICHITA 

There is a better outlook in the flour 
market this week, due to strong cash 
wheat prices. Shipping instructions are 
improving, although most bookings have 
been ordered out and dealers are gradu- 
ally being forced into the market for 
supplies. Stocks are low, and demand 
for flour is increasing. Prospects for the 
next two or three weeks are somewhat 
better for both foreign and domestic 
business. ; 

Quotations, basis 98-lb cottons, Kan- 
sas City, May 16: patent, $8.90@9.30 bbl; 
straight, $8.40@8.80; clears, $7.30@7.80. 


NOTES 

William P. Drake, flour broker, Buf- 

falo, N. Y., was a Wichita visitor last 
week. 


A. J. Kelly, of the Imperial Flour 
Mills Corporation, has returned from a 
trip to western Kansas. 


James Effington, Indiana representa- 
tive of the Red Star Milling Co., spent 
May 15 and 16 at the home office. 

O. E. Bedell, president Bedell Ele- 
vator Co., has returned from a month’s 
wedding trip to the Pacific Coast. 

Charles C. Blodgett, of the eastern 
sales department of the Red Star Mill- 
ing Co., left May 16 for an extended 
trip through eastern markets. 


John Hayes, of the John Hayes Grain 
Co., has returned from California, where 
he went to drive back with his son, 
Frank, who has been attending school 
there. 

P. R. Howard, formerly president 
Howard Mills Co., Wichita, who is now 
in the grain and oil business at Mount 
Hope, was re-elected president of the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Association last week. 

The program for the twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Kansas‘ Grain 
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Dealers’ Association, to be held in 
Wichita May 21-22, will include the fol- 
lowing speakers: F. G. Horner, presi- 
dent Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, Lawrenceville, Ill; Henry Swift 
Ives, Chicago; L. H. Powell, Wichita; 
Professor R. M. Green, Manhattan, Kan- 
sas; E. D. Clark, Tampa, Kansas; C. . 
Reed, Kansas City, Mo; J. R. Ladlie, 
Liberty, Kansas; C. M. Cave, Sublette, 
Kansas; A. J. Dooley, Topeka, Kansas; 
H. P. Trusler, Emporia, Kansas; C. D. 
Morris, Chicago; John Baker, Kansas 


City, Mo. 
SALINA 


Little improvement is noted in the 
flour trade, sales being only fair and 
production showing but slight increase. 
Shipping instructions are coming in fair- 
ly well on old orders, which are being 
cleaned up to some extent. No export 
business is reported. 

Prices declined 10c bbl during last 
week. Quotations, May 14, in cotton 
98’s, basis Kansas City: patent, $8.40@ 
9; 95 per cent, $8.20@8.50; straight, 
$8.10@8.30. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 8-14 ..ccccccccccecee 20,249 44 

Previous week ......+++++-. 19,793 43 
NOTES 


J. S. Hargett, general manager Robin- 
son Milling Co., made a business trip to 
Kansas City recently. . 

The Mid-West Milling Co., Abilene, 
Kansas, has had its warehouse capacity 
doubled by the erection of a new build- 
ing, 60x32. 

H. L. Williamson, vice president in 
charge of sales for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co., is on a business trip to 
Chicago and the East. 

Sig Hamburger has been named rep- 
resentative for the Shellabarger Mill 
& Elevator Co. in the southeastern states, 
with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. 


ATCHISON 

Mills are booking about 50 per cent of 
capacity. One round lot of flour was 
sold last week, but most of the buying 
was in limited quantities, and for imme- 
diate shipment. Shipping instructions 
are only fair, and mills are not plenti- 
fully supplied with running orders. The 
only export business reported is a few 
small lots to established South American 
trade, 

Flour prices are practically unchanged 
from last week, the sensational advances 
in the feed market offsetting to some 
extent the advancing wheat market. 
Quotations, basis car lots, 98-lb cottons, 
May 16: hard wheat patent $8.45@8.65, 
straight $8@8.25, first clear $6.50@6.75; 
soft wheat patent $9@9.20, straight $8.70 
@8.90, first clear $7.50@7.80. 

Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ct BORA 22,360 85 

PVCTIONN WOO 6. cesses 25,780 97 

ee, eee 20,460 74 
NEBRASKA 


Extreme dullness featured the flour 
trade last week. Very little new business 
developed, and shipping orders are com- 
ing in more and more slowly as old 
bookings diminish. The operating time 
of all the mills is on a very short basis. 

The output of feed has been so light 
for weeks that prices have ruled strong. 

There has been a very light movement 
of wheat to this market, but mills have 
been able to pick up enough to meet their 
requirements. 

Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

May 10-16 ........ 27,300 19,663 71 

Previous week .... 27,300 16,706 61 

:. A ee 24,900 15,262 61 

Two years ago.... 23,100 16,289 70 
NOTES 


D. F. Rankin and his associates in the 
conduct of the business of the Kearney 
(Neb.) Flour Mills have purchased the 
holdings of A. C. Leflang. The manage- 
ment will continue unchanged. Mr. Le- 
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flang has made his home in Chicago for 
several years. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 
manager Omaha Elevator Co., left May 
17 for Washington to attend a meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

J. J. Johnson, of the Johnson Bros. 
Milling Co., Tecumseh, Neb., has bought 
A. K. Johnson’s interest in the mill and 
will operate it. Mr. Johnson has moved 
to Buffalo, Minn. 

The S. F. Gilman Milling Co., Neligh, 
Neb., and the O. A. Cooper Co., Hum- 
boldt, Neb., have sold their electric 
plants and will henceforth operate their 
mills with power furnished by the elec- 
tric power companies. 

Captain H. H. Kramm, of Woodlynne, 
N. J., writes the Omaha Grain Exchange: 
“We picked up your splendid radio pro- 
gram 600 miles at sea southeast of the 
Florida coast. It came in as clear as a 
bell, and loud enough to be heard all over 
decks of the ship.” 

The stockholders of the Lexington 
(Neb.) Mill & Elevator Co. have dis- 
posed of their stock in the electric power 
company there, and the mill will hence- 
forth be operated with power furnished 
by the electric power company. J. E. 
Jacobson will continue to manage the 
mill. 

A letter from Plattsmouth, Neb., says: 
“As showing how little grain is moving 
at this season of the farming year, the 
elevator at Murdock, Neb., which has 
received as high as 50,000 bus grain in 
a single month, handled during April 
less than 300 bus wheat and corn com- 
bined.” 

The old firm of Boyes, Hulshizer & 
Co., millers, Seward, Neb., was dissolved 
last year, when the Hulshizers—father 
and two sons—bought the Boyes interest 
in the mill. Recently Mr. Boyes took 
over the mill, and he will operate it in 
connection with his hydroelectric system, 
which includes seven power plants on 
the Blue River in the vicinity of Seward. 

Leicu Leste. 


OKLAHOMA 

Domestic flour business shows a de- 
cided improvement. Millers say this is 
due to depletion of stocks and a better 
money circulation that came _ about 
through the opening of bank and mercan- 
tile credits. The jobber trade is more 
active with small orders, many jobbers 
believing that lower prices need not be 
expected. Hard wheat patent sold on 
May 16 at $9.40@9.60, straight $9@9.20, 
first clear $8.40@8.60; soft wheat patent 
$9.80@10, straight $9.40@9.60, and first 
clear $8.80@9.20. 

NOTES 

Fire recently destroyed two grain ele- 
vators at Hydro, Okla., one of them be- 
longing to the El Reno Mill & Elevator 
Co. and the other to M. C. McCafferty. 

A small mill has been established at 
Ardmore, Okla., by John Bush, for the 
manufacture, for consumer trade direct, 
of several kinds of stock feed, meal and 
whole wheat flour. 

William Williams, San Antonio, has 
been appointed state agent in Texas for 
the Liberty Yeast Corporation, of New 
York, which recently was incorporated 
in Texas with $10,000 capital. 

A small flour mill at Anthony, N. M., 
owned and operated by J. A. Seiler, re- 
cently was burned, with a warehouse and 
a smaller building. The plant, estab- 
lished 25 years ago, was one of the oldest 
in the state. 

Winter wheat will be nearly a failure 
in New Mexico because of the long and 
severe drouth, according to the federal 
agricultural statistician, who reported 
early in May that it damaged other crops 
outside of irrigated areas. 

Fritz Straughn, general manager in 
Oklahoma for the Grain Marketing Co., 
has been re-elected president of the 
Oklahoma City Grain Exchange. Other 
officers re-elected were J. J. Stinnett vice 
president, R. C. Shelton secretary, and 
George C. Grogan, J. J. Stinnett, Frank 
Winters, W. F. McManus, M. B. Stow- 
ers and Jesse Vandenburgh directors. 

James Chiflakos, San Francisco, who 
has the unique distinction of selling flour 
only to Greeks of the coast country, was 
a recent visitor to the plant of the Great 


West Mill & Elevator Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, which he represents. For two 
years he has been selling flour, having 
engaged in that line after the foot and 
mouth disease had made the manufac- 
ture of cheese from goat milk in Cali- 
fornia unprofitable. At one time he 
owned 4,700 milking goats. 

C. H. Linzee, state grain inspector, is 
impressing upon operators of elevators 
of over 25,000 bus capacity that the ware- 
house law makes it compulsory that the 
elevators be bonded if storage of grain 
for the public is to be invited. The state 
is to use a laboratory of the state medi- 
cal college, Oklahoma City, for the test- 
ing of wheat, and chemistry students are 
to do the testing. A fee of 25c for each 
wheat sample tested will be charged 
farmers, and grain dealers will pay $1. 

Efforts are being made by the corpora- 
tion commission and the state board of 
agriculture to have C. L. Lockwood, Enid, 
traffic manager of the Southwest Wheat 
Growers, Associated, withdraw his appli- 
cation, made recently to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for a reopening 
of the case wherein Oklahoma shippers 
complained against what they termed un- 
fair rates on wheat between Oklahoma 
and Texas points. E. R. Hughes, chair- 
man of the corporation commission, says 
a reopening may delay putting into ef- 
fect rates that had been agreed upon by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
lose Oklahoma wheat growers during next 
season nearly $2,000,000 in excess rates. 
J. A. Whitehurst, president state board 
of agriculture, has called on the president 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers, Asso- 
ciated, to decline to support the Lock- 
wood proposition. 

















Best things from current issues of contemporary 
publications devoted to grain, milling 
and the baking industry 


PROTECTION FROM LIGHTNING 


According to a statement made at the 
convention of the Illinois grain dealers, at 
Peoria, lightning in 1924 caused 31 eleva- 
tor fires, entailing a loss of $80,000, and it 
was said that a wooden elevator with 
shingle roof could be rodded and thus 
made immune from lightning danger for 
from $60 to $100, while an ironclad, metal 
roof elevator could be fully protected at 
as trivial an expense as $5. 

As there are many elevators of both 
kinds that are not thus protected, it 
would seem either that their managers 
did not believe lightning would ever 
strike their building, or that they did not 
think “rodding” or “grounding” would be 
a protection, if it did strike. 

The answer to the first of these is that 
no one can tell where the next bolt of 
lightning will strike, and it actually did 
hit 80 unprotected elevators last year, 
and the answer to the second is that, re- 
gardless of what any one else may think 
of the adequacy of such methods of pro- 
tection, the fire insurance companies be- 
lieve in it and reflect their belief in re- 
duced rates—The Price Current-Grain 
Reporter. 


ADVERTISING COPY 

The printed word usually carries more 
conviction than the spoken or typewritten 
word. For this fact, its dignity and sug- 
gestion of permanence are partly respon- 
sible, together with the tradition of truth 
that has been built up through our uni- 
versal dependence on books and periodi- 
cals as our chief sources of knowledge. 
Then, too, the censorship of reputable 
publishers has helped to safeguard the 
public against false and misleading state- 
ments in advertising to a greater degree 
than has been possible with personal 
salesmanship and sales letters. While 
faith in advertising is far from universal, 
copy has a better chance of being be- 
lieved than has the average sales letter. 

Advertising copy should be not only 
salesmanship, but literature. The whole 
tendency of recent years has been toward 
a higher standard of artistic quality in 
the presentation of advertising messages. 
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“He doesn’t want to read it” is an axiom 
for the copy writer. “He will read it if 
it is sufficiently interesting” should be a 
corollary. Some advertisers, to be sure, 
get around the difficulty by flashing a 
picture and a slogan at the reader, but 
very little selling is possible by this 
means. Few articles have reached a stage 
where a mere reminder will do all the 
selling work that is necessary. The bet- 
ter way is to make use of recognized lit- 
erary forms that people like to read— 
stories, drama, description, interpretation 
—and avoid, so far as possible, sermons, 
preachments, and other forms which peo- 
ple tend to neglect. Before advertising 
copy can sell anything it must get itself 
read, and to do that it should be as 
interesting as the material for which peo- 
ple buy the publication.—‘Advertising 
Copy,” by G. B. Hotchkiss. 





A BRITISH VIEW OF TREATED 
FLOUR 

In the case of treated flour there is a 
possibility that something may be done as 
a result of the inquiry being made; what 
may be done is, of course, still in the lap 
of the gods, and the action of the millers 
in asking for an inquiry into the matter 
is all to the good as far as they are con- 
cerned. Millers all along have pinned 
their faith to the statement that it has 
not been proved that the bleaching or 
treatment of flour by the addition of 
chemicals is harmful, and probably that 
is correct; at least, it has been proved by 
legal test that bleaching is not harmful, 
and probably, if similarly tested, chemi- 
cal additions would emerge spotless from 
the test. 

But that has never been the objection 
raised by bakers. The objection has been 
that bleaching and chemical additions 
make the assessment of value in flour 
very difficult, and the making of bread 
exceptionally so. Granted that certain 
otherwise good wheats require just a lit- 
tle of something to make them right, that 
little something sometimes makes the 
bread all wrong, and the baker is at sea 
in his manufacturing processes, because 
he never knows whether his flour has been 
treated or not, and the very fact that 
only a yery small proportion of the chem- 
ical is present is actually an argument 
against its inclusion, as it is very difficult 
to blend chemicals with dry flour, as 
every baker knows who has ever made 
up self-rising flour. 

We will welcome “disclosure” of treat- 
ing, and believe that, if it is all the mill- 
ers say it is, in a very short time bakers 
will have the measure of the fact, and it 
will probably be used as before. The im- 
ported article, of course, must toe the line 
with the home milled article, and if this 
happens we may learn things that we did 
not know before.—“Observer,” in The Na- 
tional Association Review. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL 

To most men the government of a great 
country seems to embody so much power 
that illusions about what it can do are 
quite natural. A government, however, 
can be no wiser than the individuals who 
compose it. So, in the last analysis, a 
proposal that the government shall run a 
business, means that some one individual 
or a few individuals shall have that au- 
thority. Who shall say that they are 
qualified? The kind of ability that makes 
a man successful in political contests does 
not make him so when it comes to the 
management of business affairs. It often 
makes him quite the opposite. The very 
atmosphere in which government func- 
tionaires live is unfavorable to sound 
business decisions. The whole situation 
is colored o’er with the pale—or red 
hue of politics—George E. Roberts in 
The Nation’s Business. 

When will wheat farmers get behind 
wheat in the form it is eaten, as other 
food producers do behind the wheaten 
loaf? The Farm Bureau Federation dis- 
cussed wheat sales for three days in a 
Chicago convention, but never said a 
word about the real wheat mérchandis- 
ers. We predict that another year’s con- 
vention will not be so organized, and 
that wheat men will live to learn as 
much about bread’s merchandising prob- 
lems, with a view of helping them where 
they can, as other co-operators who grow 
foods used in bread do.—Baking Tech- 
nology. 
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CHICAGO 

Local dealers report another dull week. 
Demand for flour continues very spotted, 
and the trade is beginning to believe that 
not much improvement can be expected 
until the new crop. Buyers are not dis- 
posed to take on any, as they feel that the 
latest advance will not be permanent, 
and they have been caught too many 
times this year with high-priced flour. 

Spring Wheat Flour—Sales continue 
extremely light. Distributors complain 
of a light call from retailers, and that 
their stocks are being reduced very slow- 
ly. There are reports of some fair-sized 
deals pending with bakers, but so far 
these have not materialized. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There seems to 
be more small lot buying of this variety 
than springs. Business is far from ac- 
tive, but most dealers report sales of 
single cars up to 700 bbls for near-by to 
60-day shipment. One claims to have 
sold a few good-sized lots last week to 
bakers and jobbers. 

Soft Winter Flour.—Cracker bakers 
are not displaying any interest in offer- 
ings. Prices have been considered too 
high, and although some mills have come 
down a little in values, this has not stimu- 
lated sales. Although the call for soft 
wheat flour is quiet, there is a fair busi- 
ness passing in lots of 200 to 300 bbls, 
but no one will take on more than press- 
ing requirements. 

Clears.—First clears from the North- 
west continue in light supply. There is 
some inquiry for them, but business is 
restricted by light offerings and firm 
— Southwestern first clears are 
fairly free, but demand is quiet. Offer- 
ings of second clears are plentiful, with 
no demand. 

Rye Flour.—The strong grain market 
has discouraged buying, as prices are 
considered much too high. Sales are 
about as light as during any one week on 
this crop, being confined to scattered 
small lots. Local output totaled 2,000 
bbls last week, the same as the previous 
week. White was quoted, May 16, at 
$6.35@6.70 bbl, jute, medium $6.05@6.30, 
and dark $4.80@5.40. 

Durum.—There is absolutely nothing 
doing in semolinas. Macaroni manufac- 
turers are not even asking for prices, and 
no improvement is looked for until their 
business improves. Directions also are 
very slow. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
May 16 at 54,@5'c |b, bulk; No. 3 semo- 
lina, 544.@5'%,c; fancy durum patent, 5@ 
5YKe. 

Flour Prices.— Nominal quotations, 
car lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 
98’s and clears in jutes, May 16: spring 
top patent $8.50@8.95 bbl, standard pat- 
ent $8.10@8.60, first clear $7.20@7.70, sec- 
ond clear $5.05@5.50; hard winter short 
patent $8.35@8.70, 95 per cent patent $8.10 
@8.A0, straight $7.90@8.20, first clear $7 
@7.35; soft winter short patent $8.45@9, 
standard patent $8.15@8.60, straight 
$7.95@8.30, first clear $7.30@7.70. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

MAP WO5ES ici cccvs 40,000 30,000 75 
Previous week .... 40,000 30,000 75 
WORE BBO so cccrces 40,000 33,000 82 
Two years ago .... 40,000 21,000 52 


CASH WHEAT 


The market was steady, but demand 
was not very active. Although receipts 
totaled 340 cars, compared with 222 the 
week before, and 153 a year ago, much of 
this was from other markets, especially 
from the Northwest, and applied on old 
contracts. Mills did not display much in- 


terest in the light offerings last week. 
They took occasional cars of the better 


grades of winter milling wheat, but re- 
ceipts of these were extremely light. 
Sales made were at firm premiums. 
Bookings for shipment amounted to 168,- 
000 bus. 

Premiums for No. 1 red were 25@26c 
over May, No. 2 red 24@25¥ec over, No. 
3 red 17@2le over; No. 1 hard 5@7c 
over, No. 2 hard 3@6c over, No. 3 hard 
May price to 3c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern 2@20c over, No. 1 northern May 
price to 12c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted, May 16, at 
$1.9314@1.944% bu, No. 2 red $1.92%.@ 
1.94, No. 3 red $1.8614@1.89%2; No. 1 
hard $1.7244@1.7542, No. 2 hard $1.71% 
@1.74%, No. 3 hard $1.6814@1.711%2; No. 
1 dark northern $1.7014.@1.88'%, No. 1 
northern $1.6842.@1.80'. 


CASH RYE 

Cash rye prices were lower last week, 

and demand was inactive. Mills only 

took odd cars. Receipts totaled 78 cars, 

against 80 the week previous, and 19 a 

year ago. No. 2 was quoted at $1.20% 
bu. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Flour and grain received and shipped 
during the week ended May 16, with com- 
parisons (000’s omitted) : 

--Receipts— -—Shipments—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

bbIs.... 193 190 145 114 
ee 470 278 305 1,216 
: 902 702 974 


Flour, 
Wheat, 
Corn, bus...... 








CORR, Des ccc 2 1,048 2,370 1,102 
Rye, bus...... 796 22 439 4 
Barley, bus.... 93 164 32 60 


NOTES 

David Page, Thomas Page Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, visited his local repre- 
sentative, A. J. Gardner, last week. 

B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, 
Chicago, is in Minneapolis visiting milling 
concerns. 

Harry A. Wolf, vice president Wolf 
Co., Chambersburg, Pa., spent a few days 
in Chicago last week on his way to Minne- 
apolis. 

L. F. Eaton, Chicago manager Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., has returned from a 
trip to the home offices of his company at 
Minneapolis. 


M. P. Fuller, sales manager for Ever- 
ett, Aughenbaugh & Co., millers, Waseca, 
Minn., spent several days in this market 
last week calling on the trade. 

C. L. Beckenbach, sales manager for 
the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
called at this office May 15, on his way 
east to call on trade connections. 


Sydney Anderson, president Millers’ 
National Federation, was at Chicago 
headquarters on May 13. He was on his 
way to Washington from a trip to the 
Southwest. 

Among outside millers in this market 
recently were Thad L. Hoffman and Har- 
vey J. Owens, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; C. M. Jackman, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas; C. L. 
Grandy, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis. 

J. J. Kelly, Kelly Flour Co., Chicago, 
left with the Hamilton Club delegation 
on May 15 for Louisville to see the 
Derby. There were two trains of 13 cars 
each for this delegation, and they stopped 
off at French Lick Springs, Ind., on the 
return journey. 

G. R. Armstrong, assistant sales man- 
ager for the Victor Chemical Works, 
Chicago, hus returned from a two weeks’ 
southern Lrip. R. E. Lewis, manager of 
this company’s Nashville branch, who has 
been visiting the main offices, returned 
home on May 14. 

Paddleford & Lamy, grain commis- 
sion, Chicago, are now located in larger 
quarters at 976-980 Continental & Com- 
mercial Bank Building. This firm, which 


is a consolidation of two companies, was 
formed in July, 1923, and the principals, 
Fred A. Paddleford and J. F. Lamy, 
have been active in the grain trade for 
many years. Mr. Lamy is a former first 
vice president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade. 

The secretary of the Chicago Flour 
Club has sent letters to all members, call- 
ing their attention to the annual conven- 
tion of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs to be held at Baltimore, June 5-6, 
and urging that as many as possible at- 
tend. The delegates from the club are 
V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croarkin and John 
W. Eckhart. Others who are expected 
to go are Fred Larsen, president of the 
local club, and I. B. Johnston, Chicago 
representative International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. The Chicago men are plan- 
ning to leave on June 3, and it is under- 
stood that the delegation from Kansas 
City will pass through this city on that 
day. 


MILWAUKEE 

Extreme dullness pervades the flour 
trade, and hopes of improvement appear 
to have vanished. Customers have not 
relished the advance in wheat, and are 
holding off, feeling secure in their belief 
that it is only temporary. Mills are sell- 
ing some flour, but in smali lots, usually 
with prompt shipping instructions at- 
tached. Inquiry usually does not im- 
prove materially on any of the breaks. 
Nominal quotations, May 16: fancy city 
brands spring wheat patent $8.95@9.45 
bbl, straight $8.35@8.85, first clear $7.25 
@7.75, and second clear $5.50@5.80, in 
98-lb cotton sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, 

Asking prices for Kansas patent have 
moved closer to spring, due to the rela- 
tively stronger feeling in winters, and 
this appears to have been discouraging 
to any possible improvement in trading. 
Regular customers have been taking 
small lots to offset consumption, but 
otherwise are doing nothing. Here and 
there a fair-sized lot is put through when 
the price is satisfactory, but bids usually 
are far under mills’ views. Nominal quo- 
tations, May 16: fancy brands hard win- 
ter wheat patent $8.65@9.20 bbl, straight 
$8.30@8.75, and first clear $7.05@7.45, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

With fair shipping directions on old 
contracts, and the run of small orders 
for prompt delivery, mill operations 
show a gain over the preceding week. 
The good call for wheat feeds continues 
to help to keep production at the present 
satisfactory rate. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 


ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Bee BOehS: ccc ccsee 12,000 7,200 60 

Previous week .. 12,000 7,000 59 

BeRP BESO sccncines 12,000 3,800 32 

Two years ago..... 16,000 6,700 42 

Three years ago... 16,000 4,500 2 

Four years ago.... 24,000 7,689 32 

Five years ago.... 24,000 12,500 52 

The rye market has given evidence of 


considerable weakness, reversing its 
usual course of moving with the wheat 
market, and actually dropping 5c bu for 
the week, while wheat advanced 9@l1Ic. 
This development seems to have been de- 
structive of the little confidence remain- 
ing. Sales have been extremely light, 
and transactions represented such diver- 
sified prices that these cannot be given 
other than nominally. Interior rye mills 
have a fair supply of shipping direc- 
tions from day to day and are continu- 
ing an uninterrupted run, but are de- 
pending largely upon standing orders 
for their business. Nominal quotations, 
May 16: fancy rye patent $6.50@6.60 bbl, 
pure white $6.25@6.35, straight $6.10@ 
6.20, pure dark $5.50@5.75, and ordinary 
dark $5.15@5.25, in 98-lb cottons. 

Irregular price movements prevail in 
the cash grain market. The supply is 
small and offerings light, while demand 
is fair to good. Closing quotations, May 
16: No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat 
$1.82@1.87, No. 1 red winter $1.89@1.91, 
No. 1 hard winter $1.75@1.76, No. 1 
durum $1.65@1.72; No. 2 rye, $1.17@ 
1.19; No. 3 yellow corn $1.154%2@1.16'/, 
No. 3 white $1.124%4.@1.13%, No. 3 mixed 
$1.124%2@1.13%; No. 3 white oats, 44% 
@45,c; malting barley 83@94c, pearl- 
ing 93@95c. 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
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for the week ending May 16, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 

--Receipts— -—Shipments 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
67,425 24,170 15,690 
11,200 38,195 59,500 
106,560 64,482 361,391 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 





Oats, bus.... 3 § 121,000 169,300 315,050 
Barley, bus.. 215, 460 137,600 29,940 30,780 
Rye, bus..... 26,885 7,075 ° 11,770 6,040 
Feed, tons... 668 960 3,334 6,226 


NOTES 

N. S. Mitchell, prominent feed jobber 
of Minneapolis, renewed acquaintances 
in Milwaukee during last week. 

Harry F. Hunter, general manager 
Milwaukee Bag Co. division of the Chase 
Bag Co., departed May 11 on a two 
weeks’ business trip. 

Walter Mann, representing the Min- 
neapolis Milling Co. in Wisconsin, has 
been confined to a Milwaukee hospital 
by illness for a week. 

George W. Moody, president Weyau- 
wega Milling Co., and B. L. Kabot, sec- 
retary and general manager Menomonie 
Milling Co., were on ’change during the 
week. 

Daniel W. McKercher, of McKercher 
& Rossier, millers and jobbers of flour 
and feed at Wisconsin Rapids, was in 
Milwaukee to call on the trade and par- 
ticipate in the Shrine and Scottish Rite 
reunions, May 11-15. 

The Crawford-Reitmann Mill Co., 
Galesville, Wis., has opened a branch 
warehouse and office at 200 South Front 
Street, La Crosse. Besides handling its 
own brands of flour, it will carry the 
Purina line of stock feeds. 

L. E. Meyer. 





RECORD CARGO OF RYE 


One of the largest individual cargoes 
of rye ever shipped from Milwaukee was 
that consisting of 351,064 bus loaded on 
the steamer W. H. Wolf at the Donahue- 
Stratton Kinnickinnic and Rialto houses 
for Port Colborne during the past fort- 
night. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the winter and spring wheat crop and acre- 
age of the United States, by years (000's 
omitted in acreage and 000,000's in yield): 


Acre -——Bushels—, 


qmmmenaiani 
Winter Spng Total by Spng Tot 

Bene". DABee Asee®. adecs 

1924.. 36,438 17,771 54,209 $90 283 873 

1923.. 39,518 20,141 59,659 572 225 797 

1922.. 42,358 19,959 62,8317 587 281 868 

1921.. 43,414 20,282 63,696 600 215 815 


1920.. 40,016 
1919.. 50,494 
1918.. 37,130 
1917.. 27,430 
1916.. 34,829 


21,127 61,143 611 222 833 
75,694 760 208 968 
59,181 565 356 921 
45,941 418 233 6651 
52,785 482 158 640 


1915.. 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 352 1,026 
1914 36,008 17,533 53,541 685 206 891 
1913 31,690 18,485 50,184 524 240 763 


45,815 400 330 730 
49,543 431 191 621 
45,681 434 201 635 
46,723 446 291 737 
47,557 438 227 665 
45,211 409 225 634 
2 > 47,306 493 242 735 
1905.. 29,983 47,354 419 273 693 
1904.. 27,031 44,075 325 228 6552 
*May 1 estimate, winter wheat only. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture of grain and flaxseed crops of the Unit- 
ed States by years (in millions of bushels): 
Buck- 
Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1925* 445 cee 58 


1924. 873 2,437 1,542 188 63 30 16 
1923. 797 3,064 1,304 198 63 17 14 
1922. 868 2,906 1,216 182 103 10 15 
1921. 815 3,069 1,078 155 3 =62 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148) «75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 «63 9 16 


1916. 636 2,567 
1915 1,026 2,995 
891 


1914. 2,673 1,141 196 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 +41 #18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 = «615 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 652 2,467 895 140 27 #23 = 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132.29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 |: A. a ee 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 547 2,078 796 73 «24 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 826 . 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 . 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 8624 . 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 . 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 327 ° 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 . 12 


*May 1 estimate, winter crop only. 
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FLOUR AND WHEAT FREIGHTS 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
presented its views to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission regarding the 
proposed revision of freight rates on 
agricultural products in so far as they 
involve the charges for moving flour. 
The Federation’s brief is one of the many 
filed with the Commission for considera- 
tion in the investigation directed by Con- 
gress in the passage of the Smith-Hoch 
resolution. 

Congress, in this resolution, declared 
agriculture to be the basic industry of 
this country and urged a revision of 
freight rates accordingly. It is pointed 
out in the Federation’s brief that the 
millers of the country are interested only 
in seeing that the rates on flour are no 
higher than those on wheat. 

The Federation denies any intention 
to discuss the wisdom of the resolution 
of Congress or to express an opinion as 
to the necessity for or practicability of 
a general investigation of the entire rate 
structure of the United States. 

“We will confine our remarks,” says 
the brief, “to our own situation. The 
Millers’ National Federation, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, is a voluntary asso- 
ciation formed for the purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of wheat flour mill- 
ers throughout the United States. Its 
membership is composed of millers lo- 
cated in 29 states, and its members pro- 
duce approximately 65 per cent of all 
the wheat flour milled in this country. 
It is vitally interested in the matter of 
rates on wheat, flour and other products 
of agriculture. 

“The concluding paragraph of the 
Smith-Hoch resolution directs the Com- 
mission to make such lawful changes in 
the rate structure of the country as will 
promote freedom of movement of com- 
mon carriers of the products of agricul- 
ture, including live stock, and to make 
the lowest possible rates on the products 
of agriculture compatible with the main- 
tenance of adequate transportation serv- 
ice. 

“The Millers’ National Federation files 
this brief for the purpose of again put- 
ting itself on record upon the proposi- 
tion to which it has been committed from 
the date of its organization, namely, that 
the freight rates on flour should be no 
higher than those on wheat. We inter- 
vened for the same purpose in Docket 
15263, supra, and the Commission there 
said what we here again assert, that the 
rates on wheat, for example, cannot be 
reduced without disturbing established 
relationships on all other grains and 
grain products. 

“Flour and feed are products of agri- 
culture. There is only one primary use 
for wheat, and that is its manufacture 
into flour. The market of the farmer 
in the sale of his wheat is limited to two 
classes of domestic buyers, the domestic 
miller and the wheat exporter. 

“The miller offers the only daily mar- 
ket at which the farmer in the United 
States can sell his wheat for cash, and 
it should be borne in mind and empha- 
sized that the millers of the United 
States, regardless of the amount of wheat 
harvested in the United States, and re- 
gardless of world wheat conditions, pur- 
chase and grind each year at least 600,- 
000,000 bus wheat. 

“Practically every county in the grain 
growing section of the United States has 
one or more flour mills, which, in addi- 
tion to supplying local needs in whole 
or in part, find it necessary to seek other 
markets for part of their output. The 
freight rate structure and the very mill- 
ing industry itself has been built on the 
theory of equal rates as between wheat 
and flour. The movement of wheat and 
flour is so closely connected, and the 
value of the finished product, flour, so 
closely related to the value of the raw 


material, wheat, that it has long been 
recognized from a transportation stand- 
point that the two commodities should, 
and in most instances do, move at the 
same rates. 

“Rates on grain and grain products are 
so constructed that the raw wheat may 
be shipped into a milling point, there 
manufactured into flour, and the finished 
product reforwarded under milling-in- 
transit at the balance of the through 
rate. In some cases a small charge is 
made for stopping wheat in transit for 
milling into flour.” 

The brief then reminds the Commis- 
sion of the observation made in the de- 
cision already mentioned. On that oc- 
casion, it is pointed out that the Com- 
mission said: 

“Grain products usually move on the 
remainder of through rates. Transit ar- 
rangements are of value to the farmer 
as well as to the miller and the market, 
in that the farmer is thus afforded wider 
marketing opportunities.” 

The milling industry is declared by 
the Federation to have grown up on that 
basis. 

“Flour mills,” the brief continues, “not 
only provide local markets for the farm- 
ers’ grain, but also furnish employment 
for labor in local communities. Mill- 
feeds are made available for distribution 
throughout the rural communities where 
they are so vitally needed. Many mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested in the 
milling industry in the United States, 
and any change in the rate structure that 
would tend to reduce the rates on wheat 
without corresponding reductions on 
grain products, including flour and mill- 
feed, would have the effect of putting 
out of business mills now located in the 
wheat producing districts, tend to the 
establishment of mills in the more thick- 
ly settled communities of the country, 
and demoralize the entire milling indus- 
try by destroying the present intermar- 
ket relationship. 

“Lower rates on wheat than on flour 
would also tend to increase the tonnage of 
wheat exported to be milled abroad. This 
would react disastrously against Ameri- 
can labor and industry, and destroy 
large sums of invested capital.” 


DOUBLE TAXATION 


President Coolidge is desirous of hav- 
ing the burden of double taxation re- 
moved from Americans doing business 
abroad. Some road to relief should be 
found, he believes, even if the only way 
out is to exempt such business men from 
domestic taxation. The President has 
not studied the situation in detail, but 
he feels that some method should be 
found to put the American business man 
on the same basis as foreign competitors. 

American business men have _ been 
driven out of trade in South America 
and in the Orient by the present form 
of double taxation... An effort has been 
made in the last few years to help those 
in China by the enactment of the China 
trade act. This legislation, however, did 
not go far enough to accomplish anything 
especially helpful, because of the preju- 
dices of business baiters in Congress 
against any kind of tax relief for the 
corporation doing business either at home 
or abroad. 

In both South America and the Orient 
special privileges are granted by a num- 
ber of governments, particularly the 
British and the Japanese, to their own 
nationals, to encourage the upbuilding 
of foreign trade. Until the United 
States helps the American exporter in 
the same way, it is useless to worry about 
whether this country will ever have a 
merchant marine or not. It may be that 
Congress will be induced to change its 
attitude when finally shown that Ameri- 
can industry depends for its outlet on a 
more liberal treatment of those Ameri- 


cans who go out into the world and find 
markets for this country’s products. 

President Coolidge is in complete sym- 
pathy with the rule recently adopted by 
the Federal Trade Commission abolishing 
publicity of complaints against business 
concerns until such firms have filed their 
answers. This was made known at the 
White House. 

The policy just adopted was talked 
over with the President more than a year 
ago, and the chief executive then ex- 
pressed his approval of it. He was im- 
pressed with the injury done by ex- 
parte complaints issued by the commis- 
sion being published before any defense 
could be made. The President, a White 
House spokesman said, is anxious that 
the Federal Trade Commission should do 
as little harm as necessary to business 
while functioning in the process of elim- 
inating unfair practices. 


RIVER TRAFFIC MAY BE 
EXTENDED TO MINNEAPOLIS 


Curicaco, Inu.—Plans by which freight 
traffic between New Orleans and St. 
Louis, shipped by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation, operated under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, may be 
extended as far north as St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, and on the Illinois River to 
Chicago, are the subject of a survey 
being made by Halleck W. Seaman, 
member of the advisory board of the cor- 
poration. 

The advisability of this extension of 
water carrier service is being gone into 
deeply by Mr. Seaman, who is communi- 
cating with chambers of commerce and 
other organizations in an effort to enlist 
their co-operation in securing an esti- 
mate of the probable tonnage that can 
be moved on the barge line. Brigadier 
General T, Q. Ashburn is executive head 
of the service under the Secretary of 
War, and Mr. Seaman is in charge of 
the Mississippi and Illinois rivers com- 
pilation. A similar survey is being made 
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for the Ohio River by Wilmer M. Ja- 
coby, Pittsburgh member of the advisory 
board. 

Under federal supervision and control, 
a fleet of carriers is already being op- 
erated on the Mississippi River from 
New Orleans to St. Louis and on the 
Warrior River in Alabama. 

United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 

Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 

-——— Wheat 








— ——Rye—— 
Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 
Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 


1925*... 32,813 445 14 4,184 58 14 
1924.... 54,209 873 16 4,173 63 15 
1923.... 59,659 797 13 5,171 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918 59,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917 45,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916 52,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 54 17 
1914 563,541 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 50,184 763 15 2,557 41 16 
1912 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910 45,681 635 14 2,185 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908 47,557 665 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 45,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 562 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 6522 12 1,591 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 6547 12 1,659 24 14 
1898.... 44,055 676 15 1,643 26 16 
1897.... 39,465 530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 17831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,554 5616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,336 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 


1876-85+ 34.144 420 12 1.870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*May 1 estimate, winter crop only. tAv- 
erage crop per year for the period. 








CARE IN THE LOADING OF FLOUR 





The Southern Railway System reports 
a gratifying response to a recent appeal 
made to millers and shippers of grain 
products for support of the road’s “prop- 
erty protection campaign.” In a circular 
letter to millers’ associations, W. H. 
Gatchell, assistant to the vice president 
of the Southern Railway System, says: 

“You will recall our letter to the mill- 





CAUTION 


USE TRUCKS IN UNLOADING. DO 
NOT DRAG THE BAGS FROM CAR 
TO TEAMS OR OVER THE ROUGH 
FLOORS. BE CAREFUL IN RE- 
MOVING BOTTOM LAYER. 

WE CLEAN THE CARS AND TAKE 
CARE TO REMOVE ALL NAILS 
AND COVER BOLTS BEFORE 
LOADING. 

A LITTLE CARE ON YOUR PART 
WILL OBVIATE CONSIDERABLE 
DAMAGE TO THE GOODS. 











ing associations of the United States, 
dated April 14, 1923, and inasmuch as 
the carriers have very materially im- 
proved their equipment since that time 
I am going to ask your helpful co-opera- 
tion in stressing with your membership 
the very serious necessity for exercising 
the greatest care in selecting cars set for 
the loading of grain products and the 


careful preparation of such cars that are 
loaded that will absolutely insure protec- 
tion to the contents and enable the car- 
riers to effect an intact delivery. 

“The accompanying caution card used 
by some of our friends is attached to the 
lading just inside the door of the car, 
urging the consignee to exercise care 
when unloading at destination. The size 
of this card is about 8x8 inches, and 
printed in bold block type. 

“We find that a big percentage of 
claims are filed for loss from sacks that 
have been snagged as result of contact 
with door posts and car doors, and from 
water blowing in the doorway, and if you 
gentlemen will load back from the door- 
way as far as possible or protect the 
doorway lading from damage by care- 
fully padding the door posts and apply- 
ing a few boards across the doorway to 
keep the lading from shifting against 
the doors, and weather strip the doors on 
the outside with paper to protect against 
blowing rain, there is no question that 
remarkable progress will be made in the 
elimination of damage to the carload 
movement. 

“We have always found the grain prod- 
uct shippers most co-operative, and in 
writing you about these damages we are 
not overlooking our own failures. We 
admit them frankly, and are making 
every effort to improve the service.” 





LOOSE OR BROKEN 


LOOSE OR BROKEN LINING- 
SIDE ANO ENO WALLS. — 
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Some Things to Watch for in Car Loading 
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USE OF BREAD WRAPPING 
RECOGNIZED IN GLASGOW 


Giascow, Scotranp, April 27.—The 
citizens of Glasgow have found that the 
wrapping of bread has the advantage of 
enabling the consumer to know whose 
bread he is buying, because the paper 
wrapper is stamped with the producer’s 
name. Formerly, when bread was bought 
from the retail grocer, and a particular 
brand was demanded, the grocer often 
sold a loaf of another make, and there 
was no means of checking the identity 
of a loaf except in the eating of it. If 
the bread, so tested, was not found pal- 
atable, the grocer’s honesty was _ not 
questioned and the baker was blamed for 
the deterioration in his product. This 
practice was particularly rife among gro- 
cers who had their own bakeries. 

Wrapping of bread has ended such 
practices, and those firms which have 
been accustomed to buy the best flours 
in order to produce the best loaf are in- 
creasing their orders for flour, which 
would suggest that the public is patroniz- 
ing those brands of bread which they 
consider to be of the best quality. 
BAKERS THREATEN STRIKE 

AT GREENOCK, SCOTLAND 

Greenock, Scottanp, April 27.—Dif- 
ferences have arisen between bakery em- 
ployers and employees in Greenock. It 
would appear, however, that both sides 
are playing for position, since the opera- 
tives demand a reduction in hours and an 
increase in wages, while the employers 
have called for an addition to the weekly 
number of hours and a_ reduction in 
wages. 

It is necessary to remember that Green- 
ock, which is a Clyde port, and is suf- 
fering from unemployment on account 
of shipbuilding and sugar refining 
slumps, could ill afford to have its cost 
of living increased. 

The bakers of Greenock were recently 
much concerned by Glasgow bakeries de- 
livering their bread in Greenock. Master 
bakers claimed that there was more un- 
employment than there should be in the 
ranks of local bakers, and the entry of 
Glasgow made bread into Greenock would 
aggravate this condition. 

It searcely seems probable, under 
these conditions, that the Greenock bak- 
ers will decide to strike, since it will give 
the Glasgow bakers an opportunity of 
capturing their trade, and is hardly likely 
to meet with the sympathy of the Clyde 
workman, so often represented as a wild 
individual, but really not so barren of 
common sense as not to realize that a 
strike of bakers would increase the cost 
of his bread. 





HAMBURG BOARD OF TRADE 
AND REJECTED CONTRACTS 


HampurG, Germany, April 25.—The 
large number of contracts that have re- 
cently been rejected for trivial reasons 
has led the Hamburger Handelskamer 
(Board of Trade) to issue a circular to 
all officially appointed arbiters and um- 
pires. This states that certain types of 
buyers are seeking to evade their obliga- 
tions, apparently owing to the decline in 
most commodities, by inventing very 
trivial causes and, in consequence, the 
reputation of Hamburg traders is being 
damaged. Accordingly, all arbiters and 
umpires are requested to examine most 
carefully the causes of rejection and to 
take proper steps to see that in all cases 
the interests of the shippers are fully 
protected, 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonpvon, Enc., April 29.—The flour 
situation does not show any improvement, 
in fact it is worse. Contrary to expec- 
tations, the amount of wheat and flour 
on passage underwent a slight increase 
last week instead of a reduction. It is 
also agreed that stocks of wheat in this 
country are large. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Min- 
nesota patents are still the most reason- 
able as regards price, and a little busi- 
ness has been done in them at 44s 9d 
sack, although it is believed that the 
price will be advanced to 46s. Cana- 
dian top patents are offered at 48@ 
49s, according to quality. Export pat- 
ents from Vancouver could have been 
bought during the week at 44s 6d, but 
demand is practically nil. Kansas flour 
is still well out of line at 48s. Minne- 
apolis low grade has been traded in to 
some extent at 30@32s, low grades from 
the Continent are fetching 30s, c.i.f., and 
those from the Plate 29s 6d, which is con- 
sidered too dear. 

Australian Flour—rThere has_ been 
some decline in the price of Australian 
flour, and good brands are offered at 45s 
6d, ex-store. For shipment, bids of 42s, 
c.i.f., have been solicited, but no business 
is reported, although something under 
this figure was accepted for parcels ar- 
riving in the next 10 days. 

English Flour—Flour made entirely 
from English wheat is offered at 42s for 
straight run, ex-store, London. London 
millers reduced the price of their straight 
run 6d to 49s, delivered, last week, which 
is equivalent to 44s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals——Flour arrivals have 
been heavier during the past week, nearly 
half the quantity coming from Australia. 
Quantities, given in sacks of 280 lbs, are: 
from the United States, 6,649; Canada, 
Atlantic 2,250, Pacific 3,000; Australia, 
14,933; Argentina, 3,948; Chili, 250; Con- 
tinent, 55. 4 





Liverroot, Ene., April 29.—Demand 
for flour is slow, with imported brands 
meeting with an especially poor request. 
Bakers’ stocks are believed to be small, 
but buying is still only to cover imme- 
diate needs. The home milled variety is 
Is cheaper on the week. 

Canadian top grades have been sold at 
50s@5ls 6d, Minnesotas at 48s 6d@49s 
and Australian at 47s 6d@48s. Export 
patents from Canada are quoted at 47s 
3d, with Australian at 42s. These prices 
compare with 47s@52s 6d for the home 
milled product, according to quality. 

There has been little demand for low 
grade flour in spite of lower prices. 
Some business in American second clears 
was put through at 30s 6d, May seaboard. 
The Argentine product was neglected; a 
parcel afloat was offered at 29s 6d, but 
met with no offers. 


Giascow, Scor.ann, April 27.—Al- 
though flour prices are somewhat stead- 
ier, the demand still remains poor. Im- 
porters generally assure the trade that 
they are losing money by not entering the 
market, as stocks are known to be low 
and importers feel that, as soon as buy- 
ing begins, a rise in values is practically 
certain. Buyers are extremely shy of 
committing themselves, and hold to the 
hand-to-mouth policy. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers are 
asking, on a c.i.f. basis, 46@50s per 280-lb 
sack for their flour, according to quality, 


which is considerably below the price 
asked by over-sea millers. 

Imported Flour. — Canadian export 
grades are quoted at about 48s, with 
American winters regarded dear at 50@ 
56s. This wide range in price is unusual, 
and is taken by importers as a sign that 
the exporters themselves are rather at 
sea as regards values, and are looking 
around, hoping to attract some business. 
The most expensive flour on the market 
is that from Indiana, while Ohio brands 
are the cheapest. 


Betrast, IrELtaANnp, April 27.—Although 
trading in flour has not been active, a few 
forward sales have been reported. Stocks 
are considered low and arrivals only mod- 
erate. During the last eight months only 
160,000 sacks have been shipped to Bel- 
fast, while 170,000 have been received in 
Dublin, despite the fact that buyers in 
the latter city favor the home milled and 
English variety. 

English Flour—Very good English 
blended flour has been sold at 51s, deliv- 
ered, whereas the best grade of Manitoba 
patent could not be obtained under 53@ 
54s. The demand for this class of flour 
on spot has been very good in the north 
of Ireland, and small retail lots have 
brought 53s. 

American and Canadian Flour.—Min- 
neapolis export patents have been well in 
the running at 48s 6d@49s per 280 lbs, 
delivered, this price being quoted by im- 
porters who received their stocks some 
time ago, as mills’ prices are fully Is 
dearer. Canadian flour, although consid- 
erably cheaper at 45s 6d, ex-quay, Bel- 
fast or Dublin, has not met with much 
demand. 

Australian Flour.—Among the softer 
grades of flour the chief factor of the 
week has been the business done in Aus- 
tralian brands at 45s 6d, ex-quay, Belfast 
or Dublin. This is good value even 
against the home mills, which do not wish 
to take less than this figure for their or- 
dinary run of patent. 


IRISH FREE STATE’S 
POLICY OF PROTECTION 


Dustin, Iretann, April 23—On April 
22 the finance minister of the Irish Free 
State presented his budget to a crowded 
assembly of the Dail Eireann. He esti- 
mated that the net expenditure of the 
coming year would be’ £24,012,481, and 
he proposed to follow the already exist- 
ing basis of taxation with a few excep- 
tions. One of these exceptions was to be 
a lower income tax. At present the in- 
come tax is 5s in the pound sterling, but 
it was to be reduced to 4s. In the last 
budget certain protective duties were in- 
troduced, and it was proposed to extend 
these by placing a duty on imported 
wearing apparel, blankets and furniture, 
and by increasing that on soap. 

On the other hand the duties on tea, 
coffee, cocoa and chicory were to be re- 
moved, but all imported sugar, whether 
of imperial origin or not, was to be sub- 
jected to a flat rate duty of 1d per lb. 
An interesting statement was made to the 
effect that arrangements had been made 
with a Belgian group of beet sugar pro- 
ducers to erect a factory in the Free 
State, which would be subsidized by the 
Free State government. The free entry 
of wheat, flour and cereals will remain 
unimpeded as heretofore; 





GERMAN MILLS DOING 
GOOD EXPORT BUSINESS 


HamsurG, Germany, April 24.—Dur- 
ing the last few weeks the German mills 
have been doing an excellent export busi- 
ness in both rye and wheat flour with 
Russia, the Baltic states, and Finland. 
Some has also been done with Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, but it is reported that 
stocks are piling up in Danzig on account 
of rejections by Polish buyers. 

Domestic demand has also been good, 
and the German mills have been enabled, 
by their stocks of cheaper wheat and the 
fact that they can give immediate deliv- 
ery, to secure the major portion of the 
business done. English and Belgian mills, 
however, have obtained a small part of 
the trade, to the exclusion of imports 
from Canada and the United States, as 
they, also, benefit by their proximity to 
the source of demand. 

In spite of this apparent revival in 
the flour trade, it is evident that dealers 
do not desire to accumulate stocks and 
are still buying from hand to mouth. 
Prices have chanved little during the 
past week, and stocks are known to be low 
in all parts of the interior, and as arriv- 
als are small, it would appear that a re- 
vival in imports may be expected in the 
near future. What little business has 
passed in American flour has been for 
Canadian varieties, as Kansas flours have 
been distinctly out of line for the past 
three weeks. Mills’ offers for May-June 
shipment are as follows: Canadian ex- 
port patents, $9.40@9.50; Kansas patents, 
$9.35@9.50; English patents, $8.75@9. 





ENGLAND'S RETURN TO GOLD 
AND ITS EFFECT ON FLOUR 


Lonpvon, Ene., April 29.—The recent 
announcement by Winston Churchill, in 
placing his budget before the House of 
Commons, that England will return to 
the gold standard, may reasonably have a 
considerable effect upon the importation 
of wheat and flour. By increasing the 
value of the pound sterling it enables 
American mills to compete more closely 
with the English mills, but until it is 
possible to obtain money at cheaper rates 
of interest than at present it is expected 
that no large operations will be carried 
out. 

The government realizes that when 
money is cheap the tendency is to over- 
trade, as happened at the end of last 
year when wheat and flour were being 
speculated in. The bank rate was then 
increased, with the result that prices re- 
acted, as operators were unable to afford 
the rates of interest which were necessary 
to obtain credits to finance such gambling. 

Opinions as to the future trend of 
prices vary, but all agree that stocks held 
by the bakers, although they may be 
small, were bought at high prices, and 
the consumptive demand seems small. 
There are certain bull points, sueh as the 
decrease in the income tax, the reduc- 
tion in the estimate of the Indian crop 
and the gradual reduction of the quanti- 
ties afloat, but until money is freer and 
bakers have used up their expensive 
stocks of flour, no real revival in trade 
is expected. 





OUTLOOK IN HOLLAND IS 
NOT CONSIDERED PROMISING 


AmsterpAM, Horianp, April 27.—In 
spite of lower markets, importers do not 
show much inclination to entertain fresh 
business. A few sales of hard wheat win- 
ter patent have been made on a basis of 
$8.80 per 220 Ibs, c.i.f., but this price is 
no longer obtainable, and buyers are of- 
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fering $8.50 for early shipment. — There 
are no offers of straight flour in this mar- 
ket, although any on a_ proportionate 
basis might attract some buyers. 

Home milled flour is offered at 20.75 
florins, ex-mill (equal to $8.30), and being 
available at short notice and in any de- 
sired quantity, master bakers here are 
buying it in increasing quantities, to the 
detriment of the trade in American and 
Canadian flours. 

The weather has turned warmer and 
there is an abundance of spring vege- 
tables and potatoes at cheap prices, de- 
creasing the consumption of bread, which 
does not help the flour trade. The out- 
look at the moment is not very promising 
unless American and Canadian millers 
can see their way to compete with the 
markets here. 


FINLAND’S MARKET FOR 
GRAIN AND FLOUR 


According to the assistant trade com- 
missioner at Helsingfors, Finland, the 
production of grains in that country has 
for years been far below its consump- 
tion, and in spite of the recent movement 
for government aid to agriculture, it ap- 
pears probable that the 3,500,000 people 
of Finland will be largely dependent up- 
on grain and flour imports for some time. 
Through years of custom it is a rye 
bread country, the characteristic of fa- 
voring rye bread being almost universal 
among the farmers, who form about 65 
per cent of the population. 

The bulk of rye imports into Finland 
usually are from Russia; however, the 
crop failure in Russia last year is ex- 
pected to favor American rye_ sales. 
American firms selling rye to Finland 
handle their business through commis- 
sion agents in Helsingfors, selling to 
wholesalers and millers on the basis of 
the London contract. 

There is also a considerable quantity 
of wheat flour imported into Finland, 
answering the demand chiefly of the ur- 
ban population, and this seems to be con- 
tinually increasing. During 1924, 97,000 
tons wheat flour were imported, the larg- 
est percentage of which came from 
America. The chief grades of wheat flour 
entering the market are farina, patent, 
and first and second clears. Shipments 
are generally in strong cotton sacks of 
about 110 Ibs each, though some 220-Ib. 
sacks are also used. There are compara- 
tively few modern baking establishments 
in Finland, and most of the white bread 
consumed is baked in the homes. 

Difficulties incident to Finland’s long 
distance from the United States and mar- 
ket fluctuations often cause vexation and 
loss of business. Finnish buyers would 
obviously welcome any solution of the 
admittedly difficult problem, whereby in- 
land shippers in the United States might 
maintain seaboard stocks, which would 
facilitate and increase trade. 








OATMEAL CONSUMPTION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN DISCUSSED 


At a meeting of the council of the 
Scottish Federation of Grocers’ Associa- 
tion held in Edinburgh recently, the sec- 
retary read a communication from the 
Scottish board of agriculture on the sub- 
ject of oatmeal. The communication 
dealt with the result of the board’s in- 
vestigations on the decline in the con- 
sumption of oatmeal by 50 per cent in the 
last 25 years. The decline became ap- 
parent before the war, and the reason for 
it is ascribed to the fact that the average 
housewife in Scotland provides her house- 
hold with ham and eggs or fish for break- 
fast, and will not bother to cook por- 
ridge as well. Moreover, rolled oats have 
largely taken the place of oatmeal in 
many households. 

The consensus of opinion obtained 
through the inquiries of the board of agri- 
culture was that the demand for oatmeal 
could be stimulated by a little enterprise 
on the part of the producers, whose de- 
linquencies in that respect were regarded 
as largely responsible for the changing of 
the public’s taste. 

The record of trade in oatmeal and 
rolled oats for many months has demon- 
strated the very reduced demand for this 
cheap and nourishing food. Rolled oats 
are offered in great variety in the stores 
in England, and during the winter months 
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often find a place in the breakfast menu, 
but oatmeal takes too long to cook, and 
it is doubtful whether any amount of en- 
terprise would induce the English house- 
wife to use it instead of rolled oats. In 
Scotland different conditions prevail, but 
it would seem from the statistics that 
even there housewives like to do as little 
work as possible. 


FOOD COMMISSION ISSUES 
REPORT IN ENGLAND 


News dispatches from London state 
that the royal commission on food prices 
which has been sitting for many weeks, 
issued its reports, one majority and two 
minority, on May 8. 

The majority report recommends the 
formation of a food council to supervise 
the staple food trades. In connection 
with the baking and distribution of bread 
it is recommended by the commission 
that the council should pay particular 
attention to the prevention of the appar- 
ent overlapping and intervene when 
prices become unreasonable; it should 
watch the operations of the millers and 
price fixing associations. 

With regard to the wheat supply the 
commission considers that the port au- 
thorities should give careful considera- 
tion to the possibility of decreasing port 
charges. It is also recommended that 
the dominion governments should be con- 
sulted as to the possibility of encourag- 
ing the flow of food from the colonies to 
the markets here for the benefit of both 
the consumer and the producer. 








SHIPPING BY NAMED STEAMER 

HamsurG, Germany, April 24.—A 
short time ago an arbitration was lost by 
an American mill on a parcel of 200 tons 
patent flour. It appears that the mill 
cabled the buyer the name of the steamer 
on which the flour was to be shipped, but 
a week later the buyer was advised by 
the shipper that another steamer had 
been substituted. The court of arbitra- 
tion held that a tender, once given, cannot 
be withdrawn. This decision is a very 
important one, especially for Kansas 
mills and others shipping from the Gulf, 
and further illustrates the danger of 
shipping by a named steamer. 





The acreage sown to rye in 12 Euro- 
pean countries this year is 6.1 per cent 
greater than last year. 


It is not yet known what steps the new 
French government intends to take to 
solve the difficult financial problem with 
which it is faced and which caused the fall 
of the Herriot government. The absti- 
nence of the Socialists from voting for a 
bill to increase the note circulation of 
France and the vote of the Communists 
against it was the direct cause of this 
collapse. The need for the issue of 4,000,- 
000,000 francs’ worth of fresh notes has 
been largely brought about by the hoard- 
ing habit of the peasant community of 
France. In the days before the war they 
hoarded gold, and during the war it was 
found very difficult to get them to part 
with it in order to meet the expenses of 
the war. 

The peasants of France are practically 
all engaged in farming, the great major- 
ity owning their own farms. A number 
of these farmers pay no taxes at all, and 
this has been the subject of recent de- 
bates in the French chamber and has oc- 
casioned very strong criticism. It is 
claimed that the agriculturists should 
shoulder a larger share of the fiscal bur- 
den of France than they do, since she is 
so largely an agricultural country. The 
hoarding of money is a further handicap 
to the government in its attempts to meet 
its expenditures. It has been suggested 
that reforms should be immediately intro- 
duced to make it possible to collect taxes 
on agricultural profits, but this sugges- 
tion is nullified by the fact that farmers 
who work less than 75 to 80 acres of land 
are not liable to taxation, and it is esti- 
mated that no less than 5,472,012 owners 
of farms out of a total of 5,702,732 would 
be exempt. 

Another difficulty with which the gov- 
ernment has to contend in this connection 
is that French peasant farmers do not 
keep regular accounts. They think in 
terms of capital rather than income. In 
the center and south of France the pa- 
triarchal system of family life still pre- 
vails, married sons bringing their wives 
to the parental home, all sharing a com- 
mon rooftree, a common board, and com- 
mon labor on the farm lands. ‘These 
families are in the habit of putting their 
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savings into the purchases of land or cat- 
tle or machinery, and they would find it 
hard to answer the question as to how 
much they had made in a year. 

An important point from the govern- 
ment’s point of view is that the peasants 
have immense electoral power which must 
be taken into account in initiating any 
new policy in regard to taxation, and 
there appear to be many practical diffi- 
culties in the way of putting a direct in- 
come tax on farmers. 

The present basis of assessment is the 
registered annual value of the land, with 
certain additions, on which the minimum 
tax is 6 per cent. The finance commit- 
tee of the French chamber decided to 
increase the percentage of the agricul- 
tural profits tax, raising the assessments 
to 12, 18 and even 24 per cent, leaving 
the minimum at 6 per cent. It was shown 
that some French farmers made high 
profits very easily. For instance a wine- 
grower, who made a profit of 97,200 
francs in 1924, only paid 1,038 frances in 
taxation, and a farmer, who made.a 
profit of 152,000 francs, a mere 737 francs. 

It is understood that many of the rep- 
resentative agriculturists recognize the 
necessity of reform, and one scheme pro- 
posed is to incorporate agricultural prof- 
its in the land taxes. However, the small 
farmers who work less than two and a 
half acres of land, and who number 
2,200,000, would still be totally exempt 
from taxation. This means that prosper- 
ous and staple agriculturists would come 
under a regular system of taxation, and 
it is believed that even the smaller ones 
among them could easily bear this, as 
during the last few years farming on a 
moderate scale in France has given better 
proportionate returns than that on a 
larger scale. It will be interesting to see 
whether these proposals will be put into 
action by the new finance minister, M. 
Caillaux. 

Europe’s imports of flour from the 
United States have greatly increased 
since the war, but American exports to 
South America and the Orient have de- 
creased. 


Lyons, the Second Most Important Commercial Town of France, from the Rhone River 
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ST. LOUIS 

A welcome improvement in business is 
reported by practically all mills in the 
St. Louis districts. Demand strength- 
ened during the last days of the past 
week, and the volume of business report- 
ed sold showed a corresponding increase. 
This condition is generally attributed to 
depleted stocks. While buying will un- 
doubtedly continue on a hand-to-mouth 
basis for the remainder of the present 
crop year, it is likely that this will be 
more active than for the last two or 
three months. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—Most business be- 
ing done by local mills is in soft wheat 
flours to the South, where stocks seem to 
be particularly low. Buying in that ter- 
ritory has been on a very conservative 
basis throughout the year, ‘and it is prob- 
able that considerable flour will have to 
be shipped there prior to the movement 
of the new crop. Shipping directions are 
also coming in more freely. 

Little change has been shown in de- 
mand from the baking industry, and it is 
evident now that earlier purchases are 
lasting the average baker much longer 
than he had anticipated. Some old wheat 
flour will have to be bought prior to the 
movement of the new crop, but it will be 
in limited amounts. Old bookings are not 
yet exhausted, and shipping instructions 
on such purchases are coming in slowly. 

Export Trade—No interest is being 
manifested by the export trade, and it is 
only occasionally that a round lot of flour 
is sold. The usual reply to cables is that 
the quotations of the local exporters are 
out of line. It seems doubtful now if 
much new business will be booked dur- 
ing the remainder of this crop year. Ac- 
cording to the majority of the local ex- 
porting firms the carry-over will be small, 
and prospects for an improvement later 
in the summer are excellent. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, May 16: soft 
winter short patent $8.30@8.60, in 140-lb 
jutes, St. Louis; straight $7.75@8.25, first 
clear $7@7.40; hard winter wheat short 


room of the Merchants’ Exchange, H. E. 
Reid, of the Reid-Reck Flour Co., was 
elected as delegate to attend the annual 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs in Baltimore, Md., June 5-6. At 
the same meeting Joseph H. Albrecht, 
president of the local club, was elected to 
serve on the executive committee of the 
national organization for the ensuing 
year. 
ST. LOUIS BAKERS’ ORGANIZATION 

The special committee appointed at 
the recent meeting of wholesale bakers, 
millers and other interests to formulate 
plans for a club similar to the Chicago 
Dough Club met at the Chase Hotel, May 
12. Various plans were discussed, and a 
committee, composed of J. J. McCarty, 
chairman, George Meisner, John Becker, 
C. L. Russell, John Burns, R. L. Riley 
and E. J. Harrington, was appointed to 
draft a set of bylaws. When it reports, 
plans will be made to call a general meet- 
ing of all those interested in the under- 
taking. 

ATRACTIVE PROGRAM FOR BAKERS 


Among speakers whose names appear 
on the program for the annual convention 
of the Southern Illinois Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, to be held at Mount Vernon on May 
21, are the following: Eugene Lipp, Chi- 
cago, president Illinois Association of the 
Baking Industry; Karl P. Keeney, The 
Fleischmann Co; G. L. Alexander, chief 
chemist George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis; M. L. Emerson, secretary Mount 
Vernon Chamber of Commerce. Officers 
will be elected for the ensuing year at 
this meeting, and a general discussion 
of the problems of the industry in this 
territory will take place. 

NOTES 

Herman F. Wright, of the Mount Olive 
(Ill.) Milling Co., was a recent visitor 
on ’change. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
for the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, is on a vacation. 


oversea for the month until May 13 to- 
taled 1,229,793 bus, according to the 
Board of Trade. Elevator stocks at New 
Orleans on May 13: wheat, 1,122,000 bus; 
corn, 119,000; oats, 87,000; rye, 88,000. 
The flour movement to Latin Ameri- 
can ports through New Orleans last week 


_ amounted to 27,230 bags, with Havana 


still the largest buyer and Mexican ports 
second. Figures compiled by six of the 
leading steamship lines that serve the 
tropics: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,100 
bags; Santiago, 1,426; Kingston, 175; 
Colon, 350; Limon, 2,000; La Guayra, 52; 
Panama City, 420; Guayaquil, 951; 
Tumaco, 100; Puerto Colombia, 500; Be- 
lize, 521; Tela, 835; Puerto Barrios, 1,020. 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship serv- 
ice): Vera Cruz, 800; Puerto Cortez, 360. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 2,820; Vera Cruz, 500. 

Ward Line: Matanzas, 1,120; Sagua la 
Grande, 260; Havana, 2,110; Cardenas, 
180; Caibarien, 310; Neuvitas, 1,460. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfuegos, 
1,825; Kingston, 835. 

Munson Line: Matanzas, 1,075; Car- 
denas, 500; Sagua la Grande, 300; Cai- 
barien, 550; Neuvitas, 275; Havana, 1,600. 

Rice futures advanced in the New Or- 
leans market, and holders were demand- 
ing 6%4c lb for fancy blue rose. 

The following figures were posted, 
May 13, at the Board of Trade: 


Rough, Clean, 
Receipts— sacks pockets 
Season to May 13 943,728 718,260 
Same period, 1924 658,876 909,141 
Sales— 
Season to May 13 .... . 54,517 





Same period, 1924 ........ 50,178 
NOTES 

Mr. Bell, of the Hays City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, recently spent several days 
here. 

Julius Huegely, of the Huegely Milling 
Co., Nashville, Ill., was among recent 
visitors here. 

A. D. Brubaker, of the Southern Illi- 
nois Milling & Elevator Co., Murphys- 
boro, Ill., was a recent visitor here. 

V. A. Cain, of the Leavenworth (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., spent several days re- 
cently in New Orleans, visiting J. S. Wat- 
erman & Co. 

A rain, which at times reached tor- 
rential proportions, visited Louisiana 


“May 10, and enriched by millions of dol- 


lars the state’s crops, particularly in the 
sugar belt. 


May 20, 1925 


William Waterman, manager of J. S. 
Waterman & Co., has gone to St. Louis to 
visit. the Anheuser-Busch, Inc., plant. 
This company is the local representative 
of the St. Louis concern’s malt depart- 
ment. 

R, A. Suttivan. 


MEMPHIS 

Buyers of flour continue to confin 
their purchases to immediate require 
ments, but shipping instructions have 
been coming forward fairly well. Out 
standing contracts are small, so it is as 
sumed that they soon will be entirely ex 
hausted. The local trade does not antici 
pate other than routine buying until a 
better line may be had on the growing 
wheat crop. Beneficial rains throughout 
the cotton growing section made the cro} 
outlook more cheerful and added a littl 
stimulus to demand for supplies. 

Quotations are still apparently second 
ary to the trade, but stocks are so smal 
that the aggregate business is not as bac 
as would seem to be the case from th: 
daily reports. There is practically nm 
change in quotations from a week ago 
with best short patents ranging $10.15¢ 
10.75 and standard patents $9@9.5: 
Some far western mills are still doin 
business in this territory, and offerin; 
their patents around $8.50@8.75. Blend 
ers report a little better movement with 
in the past few days, but buyers are tak 
ing small lots, on a basis of about $8.75 
Hard wheat flours range $9@9.25 fo 
best short patents and $8.25@8.75 fo 
longer ones. 

NOTES 


Mark F. Wade, vice president John 
Wade & Sons, millers, manufacturers ani 
distributors of mixed feeds, is dead. 

Recent visitors in this market: Victor 
A. Cain, Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling 
Co., H. L. Robinson, Robinson Milling 
Co., Salina, Kansas, Walter J. Miller 
manager Lamar (Mo.) Mill Co., C. P 
Woolverton, president Grain Belt Mills 
St. Joseph, Mo., J. S. Flautt, sales man 
ager for the Majestic Milling Co., Aurora. 
Mo., and R. E. Rye, of the Denver Al 
falfa Milling Co., St. Louis. 

Georce WILLIAMSON. 





In 1922 the United States supplied four 
times as many raisins to Great Britain 
as Australia, whereas in 1924 the imports 
from Australia were double those from 
the United States. 








United States—Twelve Months’ Wheat Exports 
Exports of wheat from the United States from April 1, 1924, to March 31, 1925, by coun 


tries of destination, as officially reported by the Department of Commerce, 


in bushels (000' 





















































patent $7.85@8.50, straight $7. 25@7.75, C. B. Stout, of the Dixie-Portland  ¢inittea): 
1 . "les kG TH 7 . ~ j > , a) - ic 'T, ae) , wi A . 
first clear $6.75@ 7.105 r pie J ~— pat- Flour Co., Memphis, Tenn., recently vis- To— Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct: Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. Totals 
ent $8.25@8.50, standard patent $7.90@ ited the Merchants’ Exchange. MR 664s aan. tad RS ay ras ae ae  eergpreaiyer 439 
8.25, > 7.35 . P . P 3e nes ‘ 9 7 219 947 2,533 3, 99% 2 2 1,306 3,241 
eat sane Cores, F. E. Robins, of F. E. Robins & Sons, Denmark... 44 1 tO 42 Bp i ae ate 
RYE PRODUCTS Jackson, Tenn., visited the Meyer Mill- France .... ... 60 81 40 367 1,110 2,215 1,576 1,641 1,127 533 645 9,395 
‘ 7 : hee ing Co., St. Louis, last week. Germany .. 81 59 114 241 828 1,985 2,050 802 866 ... 216 210 7,452 
Quotations, May 16, at St. Louis, in & Co., ofits RE ows S55) xb Skee 4eS ee 281 288 1,176 1,876 890 166 648 6,325 
98-lb cottons: fancy white patent flour Harry Less, of the sales department of Azores .... ... 3 aes sa 4 ae 40 Sse 79 
$6.90@7, standard patent $6.75@6.85, the George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Gibraltar Se lwaes 60%) [Me axe ey tes be 220 127 16 aes ies 1,042 
— ig ae eee sg " “Say . t x * Norway ... ... Kiek “a's “a Lie 97 2 75 ead i a 649 
medium $6.60@6.70, straight $6.35@6.45, Louis, is making a business trip through jiaiy |. .899 600 795 5 861 1,562 2,536 3,494 4,159 2,265 3,956 4,261 25,393 
pure dark $5.40@5.50, rye meal $5.65@ the central states. Malte, ete... --- =. 225 (120 35 19 87 eee 19 120 
3 : - : LSS ees. ; i ost oo aes & has 
5.75. J. R. Carey, formerly with the State a ae i 7 “40 a > +4 a baat as ag c 152 "a Pate 
FLOUR OUTPUT Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D., Turkey (£u.) ke... inars es 37 406 243 84 65 41 104 "982 
~ . * * ic , . ; TS J € 9 7 9 oY r 919 , » 7 7 99 
Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- eg representing the Stanard-Tilton a 5 880 ey wee — ae 1 bad ee ae 74 hie add ane arate 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to Milling Co., St. Louis, in Michigan, north-  Gtnaua |.) 323 210 1,390 2,091. 7,736 14,228 17,203 6,578 645 6 126 6 50/541 
The Northwestern Miller ern Indiana and northern Ohio. Mexico .... 189 150 | 78 | 49 36 46 29 39 7% «#87 «#68 ~= «72 929 
Output, Pet. of The George P. Plant Milling Co., St. ta: el ee ee cee eee 284 = er eg 57 . ee — 
eR R.A neh | Louis, will soon begin remodeling anden- Guba ...... /)) 2 i 4 5 ? ih Tlhe 3 86 
Previous week oo. ere 22 ~=larging its offices. Additional space has Colombia .. 17 12 18 8 9 10 8 25 16 17 18 25 183 
NN et oy an 23,200 36 been taken in the Merchants’ Exchange + a . vee 67 ee tee vee tee vee Yep Hy Seno" aes = 
— e = “7 i - ee 30, oa “ae Building adjacent to its present offices. Japan ..... 33 317 241 200 170 267 552 2,397 260 1677 «2. 4,594 
9 Ss y ra y . ry 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 1 Woodson K. Woods, president, and W. Other coun- a a a a ke ka 
which © ach feces Ot tants P J. Edwards, a former president, will rep- gare ee A ee oe SA Tee : F ivasiel enadadk sinned Se ee 
“ie videiilieas va b resent the Merchants’ Exchange, St. Totals...3,747 2,811 4,975 4,049°16,835 32,662 45,112 27,831 17,791 8,484 7,387 9,961 181,645 
~~ anus Louis, at the annual meeting of the 
ee 30,700 35 Chamber of Commerce of the United 
Previous week ........ .. 31,200 36 States, Washington, May 19-22. Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 
6 6308.5 shew eed 43,200 49 ; Exports of wheat flour from Canada, by months and crop years, beginning Aug. 1 of 
WWG PORTE BHO 6c cccssess 28,700 36 the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 Ibs (000’s omitted): 
wieatT NEW ORLEANS Year begin- 
a The Gssutin ten tl daliie ning— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
. . B . 4 D Ss 9 = 
Good soft winter wheat was scarce the quill. ‘There was a slight increase in flour ten. ane po y+ pot or em a — pn re yt rod 
reater part of last week, and in fair re- 2 ' , in October ....1,145 1,155 855 659 570 591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
quest. Western varieties were slow. ye orts to a and et November .. 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
Hard wheat prices were fairly steady. merica regained some strength during December .. 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 602 
with light offerings cal quiet Preece. “4 the past week. January .... 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 38 996 868 515 719 393 426 
i ‘ ¢ d. Fl ices in New Orleans, May 18; February ... 834 1,092 779 665 623 236 450 992 ‘440 918 417 290 
Receipts were 190 cars, against 159 in our prices in New Orlea — y March ...... 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 $21 286-607 1,049 781624620433 
ani ae ea ——wWinter—, OOM cis caes a 32 612 635 148 609 1,140 538 367 172 205 
the previous week. Cash prices: No, 1 red Spring Hard Soft May ........ 1+. 1,057 645 617 518 102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
$1.92, No. 2 red $1.90, No. 3 red $1.78, Short patent ;:..... $9.50 $8.45 ) are ee 904 905 765 535 666 978 1,171 357 780 404 330 
No. 4 red $1.70; No. 2 hard $1.68, No. 3 $8 ver cent seeeneee o.98 $.30 eo pean ... 613 775 486 465 433 1,195 778 986 522 236 # 314 
21 6! per cont ...... : ‘ . cnummnee caemnpanen inimmmaiting 
hard $1.65. OME 6s o056s reese. 8.40 7.80 8.00 Totals. .*7,565 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 4,597 
FLOUR CLUB ELECTS DELEGATE teed ye cee eeee otee 6.75 by Totals by calendar years, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


At a special meeting of the St. Louis 
Flour Club, held May 16 in the committee 


Semolina 54¢c Ib. 


Inspections of wheat for shipment 


1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


11,478 11,197 
*Eight months. 


9,485 


7,279 


4,729 10,057 10,052 8,734 7,921 


5,568 4,670 4,894 
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PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF RAILWAYS 

At last there is a prospect of some re- 
lief for the people of Canada from the 
burdens of taxation arising out of the 
public ownership and operation of rail- 
ways. The Canadian Northern and 
Grand Trunk railway systems that were 
taken over when private ownership failed 
are doing better. The addition of these 
roads to the Intercolonial Railway, pre- 
viously owned by the federal government, 
gave the country somethin over 20,000 
miles of line,-none of which had ever 
been conspicuously profitable and most 
of which had always been a loss to the 
owners. By amalgamating these roads 
under one general management and 
spending some hundreds of millions in 
improvements, the whole system being 
taken out of politics and placed under the 
control of a first class railway man in the 
person of Sir Henry Thornton, Canada 
has been able to achieve a high degree 
of efficiency in operation, the results of 
which show an increased earning power 
and a corresponding reduction in the 
drain upon the public treasury. 

Consultations are now being held be- 
tween the operating heads of the Cana- 
dian Pacific and the Canadian National 
Railways with a view to co-operation in 
the prevention of waste through overlap- 
ping of services, and it is predicted that 
by this means, in addition to a general 
increase in revenues from better business 
conditions, savings will be made that 
should suffice to turn the deficits of the 
past into net profits. It requires only a 
little vision on the part of the people of 
Canada to foresee the time when this in- 
vestment in railways, which has seemed 
so hopeless, will be a source of profit to 
the country and a triumph for the public 
ownership of utilities. 

Sir Henry Thornton has always main- 
tained, and he is right, that the railway 
troubles of Canada are not due to public 
ownership. Public ownership at_ its 
worst could never have created such a 
muddle as private interests made of the 
Canadian Northern and Grand Trunk 
systems. When these had done their 
worst, public ownership became _inevi- 
table and has already proved its ability 
to redeem the mistakes of the past. Co- 
operation with the splendidly efficient 
private management of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, and this is now in sight, 
will do all that is needed to put the earn- 
ings of both on a basis that will leave 
little to be desired either in the matter 
of earnings or in service to the people 
of Canada. 


TORONTO 

Most mills report a somewhat better 
domestic demand for spring wheat flour. 
Buyers are taking their requirements in 
a fairly steady way, making daytime 
runs the rule for all the larger plants. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Prices have not 
been advancing in line with -wheat, and 
spring wheat flours are cheap at current 
quotations. The list remains practically 
unchanged, but there is a certain amount 
of cutting between mills where desirable 
business is at stake. Quotations, May 16, 
with comparisons: 


May 16 May 9 
EE ira 0 oa kip bd + bine baw ene $9.80 $9.80 
Nee RS ee 2 a) ee a 9.55 9.55 
EE SINS «Shs oo kledaied «3's 9.30 9.30 
EE OP eee eae 9.10 9.10 
PT Pac's ed thd ehh « one 8.20 8.20 
Low grade (minimum) ...:. 6.15 6.15 
SEINE 858 60% oS. c h0:4 60 0% 4.75 4.75 


Foregoing prices are basis per barrel 
in 98 lbs, jute, f.o.b., cars, Toronto or 
Montreal freights, less 10c bbl for cash, 
plus cartage if performed. Bakers tak- 
ing large quantities are allowed a dis- 
count of 20c bbl. 

Soft Winters—Ontario winters are in 
quiet demand for domestic use, and only 
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those concerns that have established 
brands report any extent of business. 
Domestic baking and pastry trades’ needs 
furnish a fairly steady volume to such 
mills as cater to these trades. Prices in 
Ontario are about 25c bbl higher than in 
previous week, due to higher wheat 
prices. Quotations, May 16: standard 
brands, 90 per cents, in secondhand jute 
bags, car lots, f.o.b., Montreal basis, $7 
bbl; Toronto 15@25c less. 

Export Trade.—Spring wheat flour is 
in better demand for export. Bookings 
for the week showed an appreciable in- 
crease in volume, most of the regular 
markets for Canadian flour contributing. 
Undoubtedly the world is in a buying 
mood, and business would be good were 
wheat on a steady keel. Since May 11 
prices have advanced 50c bbl, seaboard 
basis. Quotations, May 16: standard 
brands of export patents, 49s 6d per sack 
of 280 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags, c.i.f., Lon- 
don, Liverpool or Glasgow, May, June 
and July seaboard, seven-day terms. 

Ontario soft winters are not work- 
able for export. Prices are 2s out of 
line. Nominally, mills quote 44s 6d for 
90 per cent patents, in jute, c.i.f., Glas- 
gow, May seaboard. 


WHEAT 


Ontario mills are not in the market 
to any extent for spring wheat. They 
will not pay Winnipeg prices, nor can 
they sell flour on that basis. As a matter 
of fact, wheat is available at Georgian 
Bay and lower lake ports to those who 
need it, at less than Winnipeg basis. 
Dealers with stocks on hand will take less 
than replacement values. The change 
since a week ago amounts to an advance 
of 24%4c bu. Quotations, May 16: No. 1 
northern wheat, on track, Bay ports, 
$1.89, bu; other grades at Winnipeg 
spreads. 

Ontario winter wheat is 5c higher than 
on May 9. Mills are now paying $1.55 
@1.60 bu for car lots, on track, at coun- 
try shipping points. Street prices for 
farmers’ loads are 5@10c under these 
figures. 

OATMEAL 

Rolled oats and oatmeal are in light 
demand at steady prices. The market is 
really firmer, as oats have advanced. 
Quotations, May 16: rolled oats, in 90-lb 
jute bags, $6.40 bbl, and oatmeal, in 98- 
Ib jutes, 10 per cent over rolled oats, in 
car lots to the jobbing trade, delivered; 
mixed car lots are 40c over these prices 
on 30-day terms. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Oats and corn are in fairly good de- 
mand. Other grains are dull. Quota- 
tions, May 16: No. 1 western feed oats 
55c bu, track, Bay ports; No. 3 Ameri- 
can yellow corn $1.25, basis Toronto 
freights; No. 3 Ontario oats 43@48c, 
country points; barley, 72@77c; rye, 90 
@95c; standard screenings, $22.50@ 
24.50 ton, delivered, Ontario points, ac- 
cording to freights, while ground screen- 
ings are quoted $5 more. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Shipping companies report bookings 
of ocean space for flour light. Rates are 
unchanged since a week ago. Quotations, 
May 16: London, Liverpool, Manchester 
18c; Glasgow, Belfast, Dublin and Avon- 
mouth 20c; Hull, Leith and Newcastle 
21c; Aberdeen, 29c; Dundee, 28c; Copen- 
hagen, 27c; Helsingfors, 32c; Stockholm, 
30c,—all May-June shipment. Ham- 
burg, Rotterdam and Amsterdam 19c, 
May shipment only. 


NOTES 


The Canadian House of Commons has 
voted $575,000 for the erection of a ter- 
minal grain elevator at Halifax, N. S. 


There is a good export demand for 


western oats, and shipments from Fort 
William on this account have been heavy. 

W. R. Clarke, of the McLeod Milling 
Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., was in To- 
ronto two or three days last week and 
left for home on May 13. He had just 
returned from Kansas City, where he vis- 
ited old friends in the trade of the South- 
west. 

Demand for standard recleaned screen- 
ings is improving, owing to scarcity of 
millfeed and higher prices of Ontario 
coarse grains, which are also becoming 
hard to obtain. Prices for screenings, 
however, have not advanced, as stocks 
at Bay ports were heavy. 

Lake freight rates on wheat are lower 
this year than in 1924. At the opening 
of navigation the rate from Fort William 
to Montreal was 10'/c bu, as against 12¢ 
a year ago. A reduction of 2c or more 
has been made since the opening. Buf- 
falo rates are correspondingly lower at 
1%c. ‘ 

A misstatement was made recently in 
reference to the biscuit manufacturing 
business of Canada. It was said that the 
recent reorganization of Christie Brown 
& Co., Ltd., included a merger or amal- 
gamation with the Telfer Biscuit Co., 
Ltd. This was incorrect. The Telfer 
business is a separate company, and will 
not be subject in any way to control from 
the outside. 

McDonald & Robb, flour millers, Val- 
leyfield, Que., have let a contract to the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., for the erection of a 250-bbl] flour 
mill to replace one burned last year. The 
work to. be undertaken in connection with 
the erection of this mill will include a 
new water wheel that will increase the 


power facilities and give an all year sup-, 


ply of water power. Some changes are 
being made in the building which was not 
completely destroyed, and it will be ready 
for the installation of machinery on 
July 1. The mill will be ready for opera- 
tion about the middle of September. 


WINNIPEG 

Flour business in the prairie provinces 
remains inactive. The usual volume of 
hand-to-mouth buying is being done, but 
the aggregate is small. Many of the 
large mills are still closed down, and the 
remainder operating lightly. A little ex- 
port inquiry is reported, but in the pres- 
ent erratic market it is not likely to 
materialize. Millers announced an ad- 
vance of 20c bbl, May 15, which applies 
to all grades. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, May 16, at $9.95 
bbl, jute, seconds at $9.35, and _ first 
clears at $7.75, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 15¢c over this basis, Al- 
berta points 10@30c over, and British 
Columbia and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50e over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute get special prices. 

There is no feature in the market for 
rolled oats and oatmeal. Domestic sales 
are small, and export inquiry is only 
fair. Prices are unchanged. Quotations, 
May 16: rolled oats in 80-lb bags $3, 
and oatmeal in 98-lb bags 25 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

The upward tendency of wheat prices 
has been maintained, and fairly good 
buying in all future grain has had a 
salutary effect upon the market, which 
is now displaying a much better tone 
than for some weeks. The United King- 
dom and other over-sea markets are be- 
ginning to show greater interest in Cana- 
dian wheat, which has resulted in a 
more orderly state of affairs in the fu- 
tures market. 
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Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


Futures 

Cash May July 
May 11 $1.70 % $1.70% $1.66% 
May 12 1.74% 1.74% 1.69% 
May 13 . . 1.74% 1.74% 1.68% 
May'14 . 1.8014 1.80% 1.72% 
May 15 1.82% 1.82% 1.73% 
May 16 1.85% 1.85% 1.75% 


Delivery of wheat at Winnipeg for the 
seven days ending May 14 averaged 121 
cars daily, compared with 199 for the 
preceding seven days and 358 for the 
corresponding period in 1924. 

There has been a very strong demand 
for cash oats of all grades except No. 1, 
and prices show gains for the week. The 
lower grades of cash barley also met 
with a satisfactory demand. Rye is slow, 
and American crushers have been keen 
buyers of Canadian flaxseed. Quotations, 
May 16: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
60%c bu; barley, 88%c; rye, $1.18%; 
flaxseed, $2.47. 

NOTES 

Kendall Nixon, a_ well-known grain 
man of Winnipeg, died on May 8, aged 
72. 

A contract for a number of grain ele- 
vators has been placed with the Harper 
Construction Co., Winnipeg, by the Sas- 
katchewan wheat pool. 

A conference between the executive of 
the provincial wheat pools and the Cana- 
dian council of agriculture was held in 
Winnipeg May 14, for the purpose of 
recommending amendments to the pres- 
ent Canada grain act. 

Following the recent meeting, in east- 
ern Canada, of the Biscuit Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Association, there has 
been a general increase of 1@3c lb in 
all products of biscuit manufacturers 
throughout the dominion, due, it is stat- 
ed, to the prevailing high flour prices. 

Howard Hutchison, secretary Lake of 
the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who has 
been in Winnipeg, plans to return to 
eastern Canada about May 18. W. W. 
Hutchison, vice president and general 
manager of the company, who is also in 
this city, intends remaining in the West 
for some weeks, 

G. Rock. 
VANCOUVER 

Mills in Vancouver give varying re- 
ports about business. The more modest 
simply report sales below average, others 
say it’s “rotten,” while one stated posi- 
tively that business was “top hole.” The 
truth would appear to be that flour sales 
are at an extremely low ebb. Bakers are 
for the .most part working off old con- 
tracts. Jobbers are unable to dispose of 
their stocks at a profit, owing to their 
having been purchased at higher levels, 
and are unwilling to take a .loss now, 
feeling that prices will improve sufficient- 
ly before the end of the summer to let 
them out more easily. 

Export business is impossible. Orient- 
al buyers claim that present stocks are 
adequate for their requirements until 
their own new crop is available. They 
might be induced to take on odd lots of 
clears, but only if the price is ridiculously 
low. Generally speaking, oriental buyers 
have no confidence in recent wheat ad- 
vances in Winnipeg and Chicago. Ex- 
perienced men in the export flour trade 
here are resigned to the belief that there 
will not be any further business of con- 
sequence until October at the’ earliest. 
Bids received from the United Kingdom 
and continental flour buyers are out of 
line, and no business is anticipated until 
wheat can be purchased on a basis of 
Winnipeg July. 

No. 1 northern wheat for prompt ship- 
ment to Vancouver is quoted 3@4c over 
Winnipeg May, No. 2 northern 2@Ic 
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under, and No. 3 northern 6@7c under. 
No. 4 wheat is offered 15c under Winni- 
peg July, and No. 5 wheat at 29c under. 
Although offerings are somewhat more 
plentiful than might be expected at this 
time of year, there is no demand for any 
grade except No. 2 northern. Occa- 
sional lots are being worked to the Unit- 
ed Kingdom when any cheap tonnage ap- 
pears on the market. It is reported that 
a sale of 2,000 tons was made to the 
Orient during the week, but further lots 
which are being offered find no buyers, 
and exporters do not anticipate any vol- 
ume of business with the Orient on this 
crop. 

Ocean freight rates remain low. May 
and June space for the United Kingdom 
and the Continent is offering at 25s@ 
27s 6d, while exporters are bidding 20s@ 
22s 6d, according to destination. 

Rolled oats are quoted at $3 per 80-lb 
bag, delivered, Vancouver, and domestic 
business is reported to be very satisfac- 
tory. 

Vancouver screenings are offering at 
$20 ton, and buyers are taking all that 
are coming out at this price. 


NOTES 

Willard Cumming, of Willard Cum- 
ming & Co., Calgary, Alta., is spending a 
couple of weeks in Vancouver on busi- 
ness. 

E. E. Buckerfield, of Vernon & Buck- 
erfield, and Arnold W. Whitmore, Van- 
couver manager for Strauss & Co., Ltd., 
have left for Calgary and Winnipeg. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 


A fair business for export account, 
particularly to the United Kingdom, was 
reported last week in spring wheat flour, 
and the general feeling on the market 
was optimistic. Home trade was still 
moderate. Prices remained steady 
throughout the week, and closed on May 
16 as follows: first patents $9.80 bbl, sec- 
onds $9.30, bakers $9.10, jute, ex-track, 
less 10¢ bbl for cash. 

Only a comparatively small trade was 
reported in winter wheat flour, but prices 
held firm and closed unchanged on May 
16 at $7.60@7.70 bbl, secondhand jute, 
ex-track, for car lots, and $7.90@8.15, 
ex-store, for broken lots. 

Rolled oats were quiet at $3.45 per 90- 
Ib bag, delivered. Corn flour sold slowly, 
and closed on May 16 at $7.60@7.70 bbl, 
jute, delivered. 

NOTES 

George Macdonald, of Macdonald & 
Robb, millers, Valleyfield, Que., was here 
last week. 

J. M. Aird, who retired from the presi- 
dency of J. M. Aird, Ltd., following the 
recent bakery merger, was presented last 
week with a silver service and an address 
by the employees of the company, in com- 
memoration of his 47 years’ connection 
with the company. 

A. E. Perks. 





Winter Wheat Condition 


Condition of winter wheat as reported by 
the Department of Agriculture, in terms of 
percentage of normal: 


Dec. 1 When 
previous har- 
Year— year Apr.1 a. 1 June 1 vested 
1926..... 81.0 68.7 7.0 
1924..... 88.0 83.0 848 74. 0 11. 9 
| ee 79.5 76.2 80.1 76.3 76.8 
1922..... 76.0 78.4 83.5 81.9 77.0 
2931...0. 88.5 91.8 88.0 77.9 77.2 
1920..... 85.2 75.6 79.1 78.2 79.7 
Oo eae 98.6 99.8 100.5 94.9 84.0 
|) eer 79.3 78.6 86.4 83.8 79.5 
BORE once 85.7 63.4 73.2 70.9 75.9 
ot See 87.7 78.3 82.4 73.2 76.7 
1916..... 88.3 88.8 92.9 85.8 84.4 
| See 97.2 95.6 95.9 92.7 94.1 
1918..... 93.2 91.6 91.9 83.5 81.6 
ol ee 86.6 80.6 79.7 74.3 73.3 
> > ae 82.5 83.3 86.1 80.4 76.8 
1910..... 95.8 80.8 82.1 80.0 81.5 
1909..... 85.3 82.2 83.5 80.7 82.4 
1908..... 91.1 91.3 89.0 86.0 80.6 
1907..... 94.1 89.9 82.9 77.4 78.3 
1906..... 94.1 89.1 90.9 82.7 85.6 
1905..... 82.9 91.6 92.5 85.5 82.7 
1004. 206 86.6 76.5 76.5 77.7 78.7 
1903..... 99.7 97.3 92.6 82.2 78.8 
1902..... 86.7 78.7 76.4 76.1 77.0 
1901..... 97.1 91.7 94.1 87.8 88.3 
1900..... 97.1 82.1 88.9 82.7 80.8 
1899..... 92.6 77.9 76.2 67. 65.6 
1898. ..00 coe. 86.7 86.5 90. 85.7 
1SOT. cose 99.5 81.4 80.2 78.6 81.2 
1896..... 81.4 771 82.7 77.9 75.6 
1895..... 89.0 81.4 82.9 71.1 65.8 
1894..... 91.5 86.7 81.4 83.2 83.9 
1898..... 87.4 77.4 75.4 75.6 17.7 
1892..... 85.3 81.2 84.0 88.3 89.6 
1891..... 98.4 96.9 97.9 96.6 96.2 
1890..... 95.3 81.0 80.0 78.1 76.2 
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’ TOLEDO 

The milling business is extremely quiet. 
This inactivity is imposed by conditions 
beyond the millers’ control and little can 
be done to change it before the coming 
of the new crop. The one thing that mill- 
ers can do is to make sure of securing a 
share of the business which is available, 
and also of being on the lookout against 
incurring losses. Only occasional sales 
to established business are being made. 
No export sales are reported. 

Wheat Situation.— The tightness in 
cash wheat is increasing, but milling de- 
mand is lax. There is little use in buy- 
ing wheat unless one can sell flour. Pre- 
miums on soft wheat fluctuate with the 
market, increasing as the futures decline 
and going down with the advances. 
About 25c over Chicago May is now being 
paid for No. 2 red, delivered, basis To- 
ledo. Receipts are negligible. 

A sensationally bullish situation has 
developed in soft wheat in this country. 
The government report indicated a crop 
of only 444,833,000 bus winter wheat, in- 
cluding both soft and hard, about 145,- 
000,000 less than last year. Ohio has 15,- 
000,000 bus less than last year and a con- 
dition of only 62 per cent, compared with 
85 in Illinois and 74 in Indiana, with an 
indicated crop of 26,285,000 bus, against 
31,365,000 last year. Michigan condition 
is 83, with 15,670,000 bus, against 19,888,- 
000 forecast. Last year’s crop was a 
heavy one in Michigan, with much wet 
wheat, and the growing crop there is 
now looking probably better than in any 
other section in this part of the country. 

Virginia, West Virginia, the Carolinas 
and Georgia, all of which draw supplies 
occasionally from Ohio, have indicated 
crops smaller than last year, while Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee are somewhat in ex- 
cess of 1924. Illinois and Missouri have 
fared better, with indications of 44,940,- 
000 bus, against 34,251,000 for the former, 
an increase of about 10,000,000 bus, and 
30,865,000 against 24,589,000 last year for 
the latter. 

The significance of this situation if it 
continues until harvest will be apparent 
to all soft wheat millers of this section. 
Last year, soft wheat, west of the Ohio 
line, sold 10@25c bu higher than the same 
wheat east of that line. 

While Ohio millers can originate wheat 
in any territory west of them, and conse- 
quently can draw on Missouri and IIli- 
nois, millers in St. Louis territory could 
hardly draw supplies from Ohio and 
Michigan when their own crop was short 
and at a higher price. Nominally, the 
wheat price in the St. Louis territory 
should be about the freight differential 
under that at eastern points, but this re- 
lationship has been entirely upset of late 
with respect to different parts of the 
country. Just as wheat in Ohio was lower 
priced than in Indiana and Missouri, in 
Pennsylvania and New York it was lower 
than in Ohio. 

It looks as if the advantage Ohio mill- 
ers enjoyed last crop in the price of their 
wheat, as compared with western states, 
might be eliminated, and with it the busi- 
ness in certain markets which they had 
entered. There is a possibility of radical 
changes, and nobody can foretell the ex- 
act alignment until final results of the 
crop are known. It is well, however, for 
soft wheat millers of this section to rec- 
ognize the situation and prepare for any 
eventuality. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

§ . Tee 30,000 62% 
Previous week co veceseons 25,900 54 

Tee Se 460% 45 0s b.65 465-05 34,300 74% 
TWO. FORTE OOD <6 occccssone 29,000 60 
Three years ago ......... 15,300 32 





CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbis tivity 
May 10-16 .... 26 160,110 73,618 46 
Previous week. 18 108,450 42,354 39 
POOP GOB. occas 17 95,760 — 57,540 60 
Two years ago. 20 127,710 64,575 50 

Three years ago 24 148,260 51,643 34% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts 4nd shipments for the week 
of May 16, with comparisons: 
--Receipts—, --Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 44,800 443,000 61,725 179,820 
Corn, bus.... 35,000 78,750 26,205 18,745 
Oats, bus.... 77,900 59,450 151,250 31,985 


New Crop Outlook.—Already there is 
some speculation among millers as to 
conditions which may have to be met at 
harvest. The important thing is the price 
at which the crop moves. Some time ago 
they were hoping that July wheat might 
get down to a comparatively low level on 
which everybody could feel safe to op- 
erate. Crop reports have dissipated that 
hope, and a level not below $1.50 bu now 
seems possible. What the millers greatly 
fear is that, starting at too high a level, 
the price may slump off after the first 
movement, with sad consequences to all. 
There is a desire to avoid an inflated 
basis at the start. 

One thing seems certain; flour stocks 
will be pretty well cleaned up when the 
new crop comes, and there will be consid- 
erable buying. The amount of activity, 
however, will be dependent upon the gen- 
eral confidence in price levels. Every- 
body knows that buying has been con- 
servative and of a hand-to-mouth char- 
acter for so long that all previous book- 
ings will undoubtedly be cleaned up, with 
scarcely any carry-over, either of wheat 
or flour. 

The price level in this country will de- 
pend largely upon the size of the crop 
in the Northwest, and all eyes will be 
looking in that direction for several 
months to come. If anything happened 
to the northwestern crop comparable to 
what has taken place in the winter wheat 
crop, it would be possible for this country 
to be on a domestic basis, with no export 
surplus, and, with our import duty, for, 
wheat in this country to rule independent 
of the rest of the world. This is not like- 
ly to happen, but it is possible. 

This crop outlook is a serious and im- 
portant factor in the business of the soft 
wheat miller. It will be unfortunate if 
red wheat should hold at a premium over 
other wheats on the next crop. Pacific 


. northwestern mills probably will not 


cause much trouble by their competition 
in southern markets, because they have 
suffered even greater shrinkage in their 
crop of soft wheat. At the moment, 
everything indicates that millers of this 
section will have to be unusually vigilant 
and energetic in the development of busi- 
ness on the coming crop. 

Flour Prices——Quotations by Toledo 
mills, May 15: soft winter wheat stand- 
ard patent $8.60@9 bbl, local springs 
$8.80@9.15, local hard winters $8.40, in 
98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Toledo millers were not bidding, but 
the bid of the Toledo grain trade was 
$1.82 bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, on May 15. 

NOTES 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, spent the week fish- 
ing at Castalia, Ohio. 

Kenneth B. Jeffris, secretary-treasurer 
Frank H. Blodgett, Inc., miller of rye 
and buckwheat, Janesville, Wis., was in 
Toledo calling on the trade May 15-16. 

C. De Winter, export manager Nation- 
al Milling Co., Toledo, Ohio, left last 
week for Europe, and will be gone two 
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months or more visiting United Kingdom 
and continental markets. 

L. A. Steinmetz, formerly representing 
the State Mill & Elevator, Grand Forks, 
N. D., is now operating the Ashland 
Avenue Bakery, Toledo, Ohio. W. C. 
Hoareau, formerly of the same company, 
is now handling the account of the Osakis 
(Minn.) Milling Co. in central states ter- 
ritory. 


EVANSVILLE 

Advancing prices of flour with improved 
sales marked the trend of the milling 
business last week. Millers fixed the 
price of native wheat at $1.70 bu at mills 
and $1.67 at stations, in the hope of draw- 
ing out some of the old wheat that is still 
lurking in granaries. The new crop is 
not expected before July 1, because of 
the cold and unseasonable weather the 
first of the month, together with an al- 
most daily downfall of rain or cloudy 
weather. The end of the season is also 
having its usual effect upon business. 

The advance in the price of flour fol- 
lowed the natural course of the upturn in 
the price of wheat. Jobbers are buying 
only as pressing needs present them 
selves. Quotations, based Evansville, 98 
Ib sacks, carload lots, May 16: best pat 
ent, $9.75; first patent, $9.35; straights 
$8.50@8.95; Kansas, $9@9.25; spring 
$9.50. Clears, in jutes, first $6.75@7.50. 
second $6.40@7. 

NOTES . 


Otto Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, will sperd this week in South Caro- 
lina, conferring with sales agents recent- 
ly appointed. 

B. F. Summers, superintendent Phoe- 
nix Flour Mill, who was injured by a fall 
some weeks ago, has returned to work, 
but on crutches. 

W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Fluctuations in wheat prices halted 
any signs of interest in flour last week. 
After some business early in the week, 
trading ceased in the latter portion, the 
advance of about 7c bu being responsible. 

Very little flour is being shipped by 
Indianapolis mills for export, but it is 
reported that some inquiries have been 
received during the last few days. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, f.o.b., 
4142c to New York, May 16: wheat, No. 
2 red $1.83@1.85, No. 2 hard $1.64@1.70; 
corn, No. 3 white $1.0814@1.10, No. 4 
white $1.06@1.08, No. 3 yellow $1.09@ 
1.11, No. 4 yellow $1.07@1.09, No. 3 
mixed $1.05@1.08, No. 4 mixed $1.02@ 
1.06; oats, No. 2 white, 4444@45'42c. 

Output by mills in Indianapolis, with 
a weekly capacity of 20,000 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

po eS re eee ee 6,57 33 
PUOTIOUS WOO oo.k acc cvdecs 7,152 36 
MO MD €6666-4.6:00:005:4050 6,764 34 
TWO FORTS GOO ocicccccsce 6,053 30 


Inspections of grain for the week end- 
ed May 16: wheat, 52,000 bus in, 1,300 
out; corn, 144,000 in, 83,000 out; oats, 
208,000 in, 4,000 out. 

Stocks in store, with comparisons: 
wheat, 218,000 bus, May 16, as against 
220,100 May 17, 1924; corn 530,830, as 
against 318,400; oats 58,270, against 53,- 
400. 

NOTES 

John Gabel, owner of a bakery at Mun- 
cie for many years, died at his home of 
a stroke of apoplexy, aged 78. 

W. W. Suckow, Jr., of the Suckow 
Milling Co., Franklin, has been chosen as 
chairman of the Johnson County com- 
mittee to raise a building fund for the 
science hall of Franklin College, a Bap- 
tist institution. 

Brodehurst Elsey and Linton A. Cox 
will be candidates at the presidential and 
vice presidential election of the Indian- 
apolis Board of Trade to be held June 8. 
Thomas Oddy has been renominated as 
treasurer, and J. Martin Amtrim, who 
will retire this year as president of the 
Board of Trade, nominated for member- 
ship on the board of governors. 


Millers from all parts of Indiana are 
expected to attend the annual meetin 
of the Indiana Millers’ Association, whic 
will be held at the Bemis Bag Co.’s plant 
in this city on May 28. One of the im- 
portant matters for consideration will be 
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May 20, 1925 


the report of the committee on varieties 
of wheat to be recommended for Indiana 
farmers. The committee has been mak- 
ing an exhaustive survey of the state, and 
it is reported to have some important 
information to impart. 


NASHVILLE 

There was a better demand for flour 
from the Southeast last week, increased 
sales being reported by mills. Purchases 
were confined to small lots, but there 
were fairly good shipments on contracts, 
the result being an increased output. 
Mills were operating slightly better than 
one half of capacity, and the volume of 
new sales was about the same as for the 
corresponding time last year. Mills are 
not pressing for sales of new crop flour, 
as the wheat situation is too unsettled, 
and the disposition on all sides is to 
mark time for the present. It is expect- 
ed that fair current demand will continue, 
as the hand-to-mouth policy prevents ac- 
cumulation of stocks. 

The tone of flour prices last week was 
fairly steady, there being little range in 
values. Quotations, May 16: short soft 
winter patents, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $10@10.50; standard pat- 
ents, $9.25@9.75; straight patents, $8.50 
@8.75; first clears, $7.50@7.75. 

Rehandlers report some improvement 
in sales, though business is generally 
quiet. Prices: spring first patents, 98-lb 
cottons, delivered at Nashville, $9.50@10; 
hard winter short patents, $9@9.50. 

Cash wheat has remained at a high 
level, though some irregularity has been 
noted. Good red wheat continues to sell 
at a premium, with demand moderate. 
No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted at $2@ 
2.04 bu, Nashville, May 16. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

May 3-8 .scccece 154,620 81,806 52.9 

Previous week ... 151,620 61,366 40.4 
Year O80 = ccece 177,420 88,799 50 

Two years ago... 188,880 81,135 42.9 


Three years ago.. 207,330 106,458 51.3 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


May 16 May 9 
Wieet, WE cnccicevrens 41,600 43,000 
WORE, MEE Fe twecsedcas 99,000 76,000 
eee ee 185,000 201,000 
Pe ererrer yy re 298,000 353,000 


NOTES 

Ashby Miller, of the Washburn Cros- 
by Co., Minneapolis, was a recent visitor 
to Nashville. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
millers, Evansville, Ind., was in Nash- 
ville recently. 

The American Grain & Hay Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., with $50,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by R. N. Archer, 
Wilson H. Moore, James A. Matthews, 
S. E. Rison and F. H. Gaylor. 

Andrew H. Mizell, aged 64, one of the 
leading wholesale grocery merchants of 
Nashville, died suddenly May 13. He 
was senior member of the firm of Mizell, 
Murrey & Co., and had been in business 
about 40 years. Joun LerpeEr. 


NORFOLK 

There was nothing notable in last 
week’s flour activities in this territory, as 
it was one of strictly hand-to-mouth 
dealings. Buyers who have been com- 
pelled to come into the market by neces- 
sity have no faith in higher values, and 
continue to live on the edge of necessity. 
Spring wheat mills have offered flour at 
prices really more attractive than either 
Kansas or winters. Mills have been 
obliged to pay premiums over options for 
both spring and winter wheat, and base 
their quotations accordingly. 

Quotations, May 16: spring patents 
$9.75@10.25, the latter for well-known 
advertised brands; Kansas family pat- 
ents $9.75@10, bakers grades $9.60@ 
9.65; top winter wheat patents $9.50@ 
9.75, standards $9.10@9.40. 


NOTES 


The city terminals, exclusive of the 
grain elevator, are embodied in a lease 
to Harvey C. Miller, who will operate 
them jointly with the army supply base 
here. Final negotiations for the lease 
were completed this week, and Mr. Miller 
will take charge about June 1. 


Chiefs of all South American missions 
to the United States were guests of the 


city of Norfolk May 12, in the course of 
a series of visits to American cities and 
ports. Shippers here entertained them 
lavishly, and the outcome of the visit is 
forecast to increase trade with South 
America through this port. 

A movement is on foot to obtain, by 
popular subscription, an advertising fund 
of $300,000 for Norfolk, to be spent at the 
rate of $100,000 a year for three years 
in national publicity. The movement ac- 
tually started two months ago at the an- 
nual meeting of the Norfolk Grain and 
Feed Dealers’ Association, when J. H. 
Cofer, head of the flour and feed bro- 
kerage firm which bears his name, chal- 
lenged the city to raise such a fund. 

Joseru A. Leste. 


PITTSBURGH 

Flour millers report satisfactory busi- 
ness, and there is a more optimistic tone 
prevalent than for some time. A feature 
of the week was the advance in wheat. 
Notwithstanding this untoward factor in 
the flour market, there were some fair- 
sized sales reported. 

It is not believed that flour stocks are 
sufficient to carry through to the new 
crop. Most buyers last week were in- 
sistent upon having their flour shipped 
immediately, and furnished specifications 
with their orders. The smaller consum- 
ers are still buying on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. They realize that this procedure 
does away with the risk of stocking up 
with high-priced. flour. 

There was not much difference in the 
prices of springs and hard winters, a 
fair volume of which was_ reported 
booked the latter part of the week. Ship- 
ping directions are reported satisfactory. 
Flour quotations, May 16: spring first 
patents $8.75@9.25, standard patent $8.25 
@8.75; hard winter short patent $8.75@ 
9.25, standard patent $8.25@8.75, clears 
$7.75@8.25, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $8@8.50, bulk; pure white rye, $7 
@7.25, pure medium rye $5.75@6.50, 
pure dark rye $5.25@5.50, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 


J. C. Keck, aged 56, for 36 years a 
store manager for the Union Supply Co., 
died in St. Francis. Hospital, Pittsburgh, 
May 13, from pneumonia. 


The flour mill at Antes Fort, near Jer- 
sey Shore, Pa., owned by the Brosha 
estate, was burned on May 11 entailing 
a loss of $15,000. The mill had not been 
in operation for some time. William 
Hayes lost feed valued at $3,700 which 
had been stored in the mill. 

C. C. Larus. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade is rather dull and most- 
ly on a hand-to-mouth basis. Stocks with 
most dealers are light, with few commit- 
ments ahead. Retail trade is fair to good. 
Standard soft patents range $9.25@9.50 
and bakers patents $8.50@9. Bakers’ 
stocks are good. 

J. Hore TicNer. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘“‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to May 16, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—, -—Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...7,704 8,873 211 63 
i WE ccsceece 307 502 a soe 
Duluth-Superior 769 700 ° ee 
Outside ...cses. 8,484 8,217 235 93 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 


The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 
7—Week ending— July 1, 1924, to 
May 9 May 2 May 9, 1925 
255,000 

Imports into bonded mills for 
erred into flour for export, 
ushels : 


r—Week ending— 
May 9 May 2 
. 224,000 


July 1, 1924, to 
May 9, 1925 
4,943,000 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MILLING 
| AND POWER TRANSMISSION 


(Continued from page 726.) 


valves are placed between the hoppers or 
compartments for the purpose of divert- 
ing material being bolted to any particu- 
lar hopper, or deflecting or cutting out 
to the next hopper. The extent of the 


-swing of any valve is shown by dotted 


lines. The first hopper receives the flour, 
and the others the seconds, middlings and 
shorts. 

Some of the reels had conveyers under 
them. One was the flour conveyer; the 
other, underneath the first, was used as 
a cut-off conveyer, that is, the upper con- 
veyer had holes in the bottom that could 
be closed with slides, thus enabling the 
miller to draw more flour, down the 
length of reel or cut-off, or out if neces- 
sary, by pulling out the slide. If there 
had been two reels instead of one, there 
would undoubtedly have been conveyers. 





A Slave Mill in the Ruins of Pompeii 


In the larger mills, where it was neces- 
sary to have three or more bolts, say 
four, for instance, the four would be 
placed in one hutch or bolting chest, two 
high, side by side, and quite independent 
of each other. The four reels with their 
conveyers would be and were so driven, 
in the earlier mills, by a train of spur 
gears working in concert, that is, so ar- 
ranged as to drive one from the other. 

Power was taken off the upright by a 
horizontal shaft. A spur gear on this 
shaft meshed with one of the bolting chest 
gear, say a loose or idle gear that in turn 
meshed with a gear on the bolt shaft, this 
in turn communicating with another gear, 
etc. It was sometimes necessary to have 
within the train an idle gear to connect 
the train or get reverse motion. Such 
chests were often referred to as “concert” 
chests. 

It was a nice mechanical problem to 
figure out the proper sizes, number of 
teeth, etc., to run all parts at the proper 
speeds, for in a four-reel chest there 
would be about 15 spur gears of different 
sizes or diameters, in order to be placed 
in proper position to drive the reels and 
conveyers. Sometime later, reels of this 
type were driven by an upright or verti- 
cal shaft, bevel gears giving the proper 
motion. This was a distinct improvement 
over the other method. 

By the time the “new process” milling 
displaced the old flat grinding system the 
advance and improvements in grain clean- 
ing machinery had paved the way to fur- 
ther changes in the transmission of pow- 
er. The separators with their fans, and 
the scourers also, together with bran 
dusters, were all fast running machines, 
with speeds of 500 to 700 and more revo- 
lutions. Then came the middlings puri- 
fier and other fast running machines. 
Under these conditions the old gear wheel 
drives that had served so well under the 


old style milling would hardly answer for 
the new. Power shafts had to be speeded 
up in order to transmit power to high- 
speed machines. Moreover, it was not 
possible to have a shaft adjacent to the 
machines, as was necessary under the old 
order of things in order to transmit pow- 
er by toothed wheels. Machines could be 
set in line, and a shaft overhead, or any 
reasonable distance away, and the power 
transmitted by belt much more economi- 
cally and efficiently, besides doing away 
with the rattle of gear wheels and the 
dangers incident to unguarded cogged 
wheels. 

The upright shaft still held its own dur- 
ing the most of the period allotted to the 
“new process,” but intermediate line 
shafts enabled high speed to be attained. 

iven with the advent of the roller system 
their use continued in those mills changed 
over, but practically all the new mills 
which were built banished the heavy and 
rather cumbersome shaft, and in its place 
drove lines of shafting by pulley and 
belt, the power for the upper floor line 
shafts being taken off the main or jack 
shaft in the basement or first floor, and 
transmitted by a vertical belt to a line 
shaft, say, on the third floor. Power in 
turn was taken off this to the floor above 
or below, all machines deriving their pow- 
er from these counter shafts by belt. 
Rope and chain drives had as yet scarcely 
arrived in power transmission, at least 
in American mills. 


AUSTRALIAN BREADSTUFF 
EXPORTS MAINTAINED 


MeELBourNeE, Vicrorta, April 6.—Since 
the opening of the shipping season on 
Dec. 1, the quantities of wheat and flour 
dispatched from Australia have been 
fairly heavy, and it is expected that they 
will continue so until the middle of April. 
In the period Dec. 1-April 4, 49,674,675 
bus wheat were exported, compared with 
27,725,342 in the preceding year. Ship- 
ments of flour in this period were 112,612 
short tons, compared with 134,518. 

On the basis of 48 bus wheat to the 
short ton of flour, exports to date have 
been equivalent to 55,080,051 bus wheat, 
compared with 34,182,206 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1923-24. 

The last Australian wheat crop yielded 
160,000,000 bus, of which 10 per cent was 
grain damaged by weather. Allowing 
home requirements of 44,000,000 bus, the 
quantity available for export was 100,- 
000,000 bus. The damaged grain will not 
be a noticeable drag on the market, since 
substantial quantities of it have been 
shipped to Japan and some absorbed by 
home millers. 


Cuaries J. Matruews. 


SOVIET ANXIOUS TO IMPORT 
WHEAT FROM MANCHURIA 


A report from Harbin, Manchuria, 
states that the Chinese administrator of 
the railway zone there has been requested 
by the Soviet government to allow Man- 
churian wheat to enter Russia free of 
duty. This request is made in order to 
allow the Russian government to make 
extensive cash purchases of wheat to re- 
lieve the millions who are threatened with 
starvation. The report indicates that the 
purchases will be conditional upon the 
remission of Chinese customs and other 
taxes. 

MILLING TRADE QUIET IN VICTORIA 

MeELgBourRNeE, Vicrorita, April 6.—The 
millers here, apparently in common with 
those throughout the world, complain of 
the practical absence of the demand for 
flour. Fortunately, Egypt bought exten- 
sively in this market in January, and 
mills have been able to run full time un- 
til recently. At the moment there ap- 
pears to be every prospect of a general 
reduction in mill working hours. Certain 
of the large city mills have reduced op- 
erations, and two of the small plants in 
the country centers of Victoria have 
ceased running. 

Cuarues J. Matruews. 
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SEATTLE 

Further curtailment of flour sales in 
local and outside domestic markets was 
reflected in still further reductions in 
milling operations in the Pacific North- 
west last week. Most of the mills, both 
large and small, were down, and the 
others, with few exceptions, operated 
only a day or so during the week. 

An unusual feature with the mills was 
that, in spite of violent fluctuations in 
wheat quotations, flour prices remained 
comparatively uniform. ‘This was due, 
in part, to the fact that cash wheat only 
partially followed the futures. Varia- 
tions in cash wheat prices from day to 
day were sufficiently great, however, to 
have caused material changes in flour 
quotations during normal market condi- 
tions, but many mills refused to change 
so constantly. 

As was said by the manager of one 
of the large mills: “Why should we ad- 
vance prices 20@30c bbl today and re- 
duce them the same amount tomorrow, 
particularly when no business can be 
booked at either level of prices? We 
will wait to see what wheat does tomor- 
row.” 

Domestic Trade——Bakers in Pacific 
northwestern markets show no inclina- 
tion to anticipate future requirements, 
and are buying only in small lots for 
immediate requirements. Mills report, 
however, that more flour is being sold for 
bakery use than has been the case re- 
cently, and correspondingly less family 
flour. 

Flour Prices.—Washington flour quo- 
tations, carloads, coast, May 15: family 
patent, $9.60@10 bbl, basis 49-lb cottons ; 
pastry flour, $7.75@8, 98’s; bakers pat- 
ent, $8.90@9.20, 98’s; blends, made from 
Montana and/or Dakota and Pacific hard 
wheats, $8.90@9.40. 

Hard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, May 15: Da- 
kota, $9.50@10 bbl, 98’s; Montana, $8.95 
@9.30, 

export Trade.—Foreign flour demand 
was absolutely lifeless last week. While 
prices were at times in line with the 
United Kingdom, no sales were reported. 
There has been practically no oriental 
inquiry, and even Manila, which ordi- 
narily takes a substantial volume of flour 
from the north Pacific Coast every 
month, has shown no interest. Very 
limited sales of special brands were made 
to Hongkong, but importers in that mar- 
ket have, as a rule, been apathetic. 
Stocks of flour at Hongkong were re- 
ported to be 550,000 bags at the end of 
April, and are now understood to have 
been further reduced. 

Export Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, May 15: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, soft wheat 
straights and clears $7.80 bbl, c.i.f., less 
2 per cent, basis 49-lb cottons, or $7.05, 
f.a.s; patents $9.70, c.i.f., less 2 per cent, 
or $8.90, f.a.s. To the United King- 
dom, soft wheat straights 45s 6d, c.i.f., 
per 280 lbs, jutes, and hard wheat 
straights 49s. 





WHEAT 
There has been practically no interest 
recently in old crop wheat, and only 
moderate demand for new crop, with lit- 
tle of the latter offering. Washington 
wheats, sacked, coast, prompt, May 15: 
soft white, $1.63 bu; western red, $1.60; 
western white, $1.61;-hard winter, $1.62; 
northern spring, $1.64; Big Bend blue- 
stem and baart, $1.85@1.96. For new 
crop blue-stem $1.50 bu is asked, and 
some has been sold at that price. Mill- 
ers as a rule consider this too high, and 
are holding off. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Thirteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended May 9, 1925, with a two 


weeks’ capacity on full-time schedule, 
operating six days a week, of 110,600 
bbls, made 33,689, or 34 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 53,193 made the previous 
fortnight by 20 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 127,400 bbls, or 42 per cent 
of capacity. 

Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

May 10-16 ..... . 14,070 26 
Previous week ne .. 9,558 18 
\ SaaS eee ee 20,663 39 
PWO FOOTE GOO ...ccsccccee BO,0B8 39 
Three years ago ..... doce Sees 50 
WORF WORE OOO oc eccivcces 14,190 27 
PUVO FORTS ABO occcccccses 17,160 33 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

MEOW 2008S ccccccveces - 10,257 18 
PPOVEIOUR WOOK 2. .cccecese 9,412 17 
, eRe ee eee 25,347 40 
Two years ago ........ . 13,832 24 
Three years ago .......... 16,657 29 
Four years ago ........... 30,922 54 
Five years ago ........... 33,412 59 


NOTES 

No. 3 eastern yellow corn was offered 
here at the close of last wek at $47.75 
ton. 

The movement of wheat to the coast 
has been very light, having averaged 
only about 15 cars a day since May 1 
at all north Pacific ports. 

Flour exports from Seattle and Ta- 
coma the first week of May, as reported 
by the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange, 
were: to South America, 13,124 bbls; 
Central America, 590; Hongkong, 4,250; 
Kobe, 50; Shanghai, 250; Manila, 9,825; 
Cebu, 1,000. 

The twelfth annual convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council will be 
held at Seattle, June 24-26. The regis- 
tration to date by foreign and American 
foreign trade interests gives assurance 
that this will be the most widely attend- 
ed session ever held by the council. 


PORTLAND 


The local flour market continues very 
quiet, with little prospects of any im- 
provement. Prices are on a steady basis 
at the previous week’s level, family pat- 
ents at $9.85 bbl, bakers blue-stem pat- 
ents at $9.75, and bakers hard wheat 
flour at $9.05. 

Output of Portland mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 62,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 
bbls activity 

BEM BROEE ccc cecevevesvece 15,395 2 
POOVIOGS WOE ccc cccucvas 10,856 17 
We Be -g.066008 605403005, eee 41 
WWO PORTS GOO oc ccccsccecs 24,280 39 
PROS FORTS ABO 2... cccess 14,748 25 
POG PORTO GMO oc ccccccnce 17,981 37 
PIVe FORTS GOO 2c cccsrsses BE, FE 72 


The wheat trade is devoting its atten- 
tion almost wholly to the new crop. A 
number of sales have been made abroad, 
and these are being gradually covered. 
The current price of August delivery is 
$1.41 bu, and for September $1.39. Old 
wheat closed, on May 16: hard white 
$1.68; soft white, western white, hard 
winter and western red, $1.59; northern 
spring, $1.63; Big Bend blue-stem, $1.75. 

CONTINENTAL ACTIVITY IN PORTLAND 

Although New York press reports 
stated that the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration had purchased the Log Cabin 
Baking Co., of this city, F. A. Schgelen, 
general manager of the local concern, re- 
fused to confirm the report. He indicat- 
ed that, while negotiations were under 
way here, they had not yet been closed. 

* * 


Flour parcels for Hongkong aggregat- 
ing 9,900 bbls, others for Manila, amount- 
ing to 2,125 bbls, and one lot for Cebu, 
making a total of 12,275 bbls, were 
cleared on the steamer West Jessup on 





May 15. This shipment was the largest 
dispatched on an oriental freighter since 
last September, and will practically wind 
up the season’s business with that sec- 
tion. 

J. wi. Lownspate. 


LOS ANGELES 

Very little change occurred in the 
southern California flour market last 
week, prices of California family and 
bakers patents remaining at the same 
high levels and showing no signs of reduc- 
tions in the immediate future. The gen- 
eral tendency of the baking fraternity in 
and around Los Angeles is to buy only 
enough for pressing needs. 

Local millers remain unconcerned as 
to the outcome of the situation, which 
will reach its culmination with the first 
shipments of the new wheat crop in July 
and the new Kansas crop about the mid- 
dle of August. With the arrival of these, 
general buying will again be resumed, 
local millers expect. 

Quotations, May 14: California family 
patents $10, basis 1%4’s; California bakers 
$9.20, hard wheat $9.40, and California 
pastry $8.60, basis 4%’s; Kansas bakers 
$9@9.30, Idaho bakers $8.75@9.25, basis 
Ys; Washington and Oregon bakers, 


$9.25@9.50; Washington and Oregon 
clear, $7.50; Idaho clear, $8. 
NOTES 


Samuel Wallingford, well-known grain 
man of Wichita, Kansas, was in Los 
Angeles last week. 

In response to a demand for colored 
noodles, spaghetti, macaroni and similar 
products, the Globe Grain & Milling Co.’s 
Culver City, Cal., plant has run the initial 
batch of this type of product. The ali- 
mentary pastes are colored with vege- 
table dyes, so as to resemble egg prod- 
ucts. It is planned to produce 50 per 
cent colored and 50 per cent plain prod- 
ucts in the Culver City plant, which is en- 
tirely devoted to the manufacture of 
these items. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Little buying, confined to small lot 
purchases, indicated the general market 
tendency last week, although there were 
increasing inquiries, Northern and east- 
ern arrivals continued normal, largely 
coming on old orders, The new wheat 
crop will start to move about June 1 in 


some parts of California, and before the 


end of the month should be in full swing. 
California will have a bumper crop of 
grain this year, about twice that of last 
year, so that its harvesting is being 
watched with interest. However, the in- 
creased yield in California is reported 
to be offset by declines in other areas 
supplying the California market. 

Although the general trend of prices 
was firm, some reductions were made. 
Family patents on May 16 were quoted 
at $10.10 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other milling points, basis 98-lb 
cotton bags. Soft wheat flours, includ- 
ing straights, were lower, quotations be- 
ing $8.50@9 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San 
Francisco, basis 98-lb cotton bags. 

Rye meal took a considerable drop, 
being quoted at $7.75 bbl, with dark rye 
flour at $7.50. Kansas standard patents 
were quoted at $9.25@9.60, Dakota pat- 


ents $9.80@10, and Montana patents 
$9.30@9.50. 
Wheat prices remained unchanged, 


with the Merchants’ Exchange records 
showing uniform figures of $3@3.10 cwt 
for milling wheat throughout the week. 
However these were considered only 
nominal figures, and no milling wheat is 
being sold through the exchange at pres- 
ent. That there will be a change in a 
very few weeks, with active bidding re- 
sulting from the grain movement in Cali- 
fornia, is anticipated. 
NOTES 

L. M. Jeffries, state grain inspector, 
Sacramento, was in San Francisco dur- 
ing last week. 

Fred N. Bigelow, former California 
state market director, has been selected 
as secretary to H. W. Brundige, presi- 
dent state railroad commission. 

J. S. Goldie, manager Perfection Bak- 
ery, Sacramento, has completed negotia- 
tions for consolidating this bakery with 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 

H. Clay Miller, who was chief of the 
division of co-ordination of purchase of 
the United States Food Administration 
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during the war, has “been elected presi- 
dent of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Marking the first new grain shipments 


of 1925, the Danish motorship Siam load-‘ 


ed about 5,000 tons barley for Scandina- 
vian ports, and the steamer Mobile City 
took on a cargo of grain for the United 
Kingdom during the week. 

Robert Dollar, head of the company 
which recently purchased five President 
type liners from the United States gov- 
ernment, left on the President Lincoln 
for a tour of the world, during which he 
will inspect the Dollar Line facilities in 
China, the Philippine Islands and Eu- 
rope. 

W. H. Joyce, president Sperry Flour 
Co., has returned from his eastern trip, 
during which he attended the National 
Millers’ Federation convention, being 
elected one of the directors. On his re- 
turn trip he visited and inspected the 
Sperry plants at Ogden, Utah, and in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

William Irons, foreign traveling rep 
resentative of the Sperry Flour Co., has 
returned to San Francisco after circling 
the globe. In two years he made a jour 
ney which included visits to Japan, 
China, the Philippine islands, Straits 
Settlements, Egypt, and all principal Eu 
ropean countries excepting Russia and 
Poland. “ Mrs. Irons accompanied him 
on the journey. 

W. E. Zuppann. 


GREAT FALLS 

During the week ending May 16, pat- 
ent flour advanced 30c, due to the wheat 
market, and indicates nothing either as to 
mill operation or market inquiry. Mill- 
ing men report conditions about normal 
for the season. Quotations, May 16: pat- 
ent flour $9.60 bbl and first clear $7.65, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

NOTES 

Occasional showers in almost all sections 
of the agricultural portions of Montana 
have materially brightened the business 
situation of the state, and there is a 
healthier demand for all lines of goods, 
flour included. 

Miss Jeanette Beyer, a graduate of the 
home economics department of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, has accepted the 
position of director of the new home serv- 
ice department of the Royal Milling Co., 
and will join the home offices of the com- 
pany here. 

Montana grain dealers will hold their 
annual meeting at Helena on June 12-13, 
it has been announced by Daniel Hunter, 
president Montana Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Hunter, who is engaged in 
the grain business at Broadview, states 
that plans have been completed to have 
prominent men in the grain business from 
other states address the meeting and he 
anticipates a good attendance. 

Joun A. Curry. 





OCEAN RATES 

Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 

all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, May 19, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

Fr Mm 





c From ‘ 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Antwerp -» 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 iene 
Bergen ...... 27.00 «ass Bee 
Bordeaux ... 27.50 ..:.. 27.50 27.50 esas 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Brigtel 21.62, 30.00 cece coor 90.00 sees 
Cardgif® .....¢ 30.68 ncce voce 20.00 awee 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
__. Sete 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 — 
Danzig ...... 30.00 eee. 30.00 
| Pee 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Dundee ose BBO o6se SEOe . beic 
Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Goeeeee. 250s GED ceus Sere wees onee 
Glasgow ..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 owes 
Hamburg ... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
eae 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 mae 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
aaa 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 ae 
BA sasneee 21.00 .... 21.00 21.00 eae 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 ,18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 ..:. eee 
po arr 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 bane 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
PENORIEIOS: coe GOO cece tees seen esas 
SOWUOGMENO ocx DEVED cee eos6 26s0 cece 
CM . wa'scvice 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Piraeus. «...06 De -éci0 vex “Swern cove 
Rotterdam .. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
Samra pten. BGS. «css erss. s0ec neae 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stettin ...... 30.00 ... te wees cece 
Stockholm ... 29.00 29.00 29.00 
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CROP CONDITIONS 
GENERALLY GOOD 


Canadian Acreage Larger, but Outlook for 
Yield Smaller—Wheat Headed in 
the Southwest 


The winter wheat crop in Canada this 
vear is expected to be somewhat smaller 
than that of last season, despite larger 
acreage, as indicated in a report just 
received by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from the Canadian 
dominion bureau of statistics. 

Crop conditions in western Canada are 
generally favorable, and the season is 
earlier than for the last two years, the 
report says. The acreage remaining for 
harvest, allowing for abandonment, which 
is reported at 4 per cent, is placed at 
798,000 acres, compared with 774,000 har- 
vested in 1924. 

A yield of 23.8 bus per acre is indi- 
cated, based on a condition of 100 per 
cent. Although condition as of May 1 
last year was reported to be only 99 per 
cent, the average yield was considerably 
above average, being finally estimated at 
28.8 bus per acre. 





Warm Weather in Western Canada 

WiynireG, Man., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Wheat seeding is nearing 
completion throughout the prairie prov- 
inces. Germination has been slow on ac- 
count of cold weather, and some damage 
is reported by frost, which has checked 
the growth of early sown oats and barley. 
No serious damage, however, has been 
done so far. Conditions generally are 
still ahead of last season. The weather 
has turned warm. 


Rainfall Beneficial in Northwest 

Minneapouis, Minn.—Higher temper- 
atures, accompanied by moderate to 
heavy rainfall, within the past few days, 
add to the already bright prospect for 
the wheat crop in the Northwest. Talk 
about dry topsoil has for the time being 
been forgotten. According to mill re- 
ports received from various points 
throughout the three states, the growing 
crop could not be in better condition. 
The majority of the stations report a 
slight increase in acreage over a year 
ago. The crop is well rooted, and growth 
from now on should be fast, providing 
the weather continues warm. 


Wheat Headed in the Southwest 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—In many parts of 
the hard winter wheat belt wheat has 
headed, and before another week should 
be in head in all sections. The growth is 
being retarded to some extent by addi- 
tional rains and cool weather, but this 
condition will not be harmful to the crop 
unless it continues for several weeks. 


Soft Wheat Condition Average 

Sr. Louis, Mo., May 19.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Soft winter wheat in bottom 
lands in the St. Louis district is in excel- 
lent condition, but dry, cool weather has 
had a bad effect on hill wheat. Recent 
rains have been very beneficial to the 
growing crop, which is at least up to the 
average. 


Winter Crop Condition in Ontario 

Toronto, Ont.—The bureau of statis- 
tics has issued its spring bulletin on crop 
areas in Canada. The acreage sown to 
winter wheat in Ontario is placed at 
782,500. Of this 4 per cent was winter 
killed, leaving 751,500 acres to be har- 
vested. The condition of this crop is 
rated as 100 per cent of average, as 
against 99 per cent a year ago. 


North Pacific Conditions Favorable 
Seatrte, Wasu., May 19.—(Special 
Telegram)—Growing wheat is making 
good progress, with weather conditions 
favorable. 


Oregon’s Yield to Be Small 
PortLanp, Orecon.—The cereal crop is 
making good progress in Oregon, but 
because of the loss of winter acreage it 
is. probable that the tatal production will 
not be in excess of the short yield last 
year. Spring grain is thriving, and both 
wheat and barley are in the boot in Uma- 
tilla and Morrow counties, but some 
grain was damaged by frost in Harney 
County. What winter wheat is left is 








doing well. Winter barley and rye are 
heading. Planting of corn is general, 
and that planted early is up. 


Conditions in Indiana Uncertain 

Evansvitte, Inv.—Conditions in the 
Indiana corn belt are not as encouraging 
as hoped for early in the season. Many 
farmers planted early, and with the hot 
spell late in April causing germination 
and bringing the stalks above the ground 
are now facing replanting and late corn 
because of frost damage. There seems 
no reason for their early optimism, for 
although the corn may continue to grow, 
it is not expected that the yield will 
amount to enough to pay for the use of 
the ground. The wise farmer has waited 
until the usual time to plant, and if 
there is no untoward weather the late 
planted corn is expected to give a good 
yield. ° 

Wheat is reported to be in an uncer- 
tain condition over the state, even in the 
southern part, where farmers are not at 
all satisfied with its appearance. Effect 
of the cold spell is more noticeable now 
than just following the drop in the tem- 
perature early in the month. Harvest 
predictions have been set back as far as 
July 1 by the farmers. 


Nebraska’s Winter Wheat Abandonment 
Omana, Nes.—According to the May 
report of the Bureau of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates, United States. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on crop conditions 
in Nebraska, 21 per cent of the winter 
wheat acreage has been abandoned, farm 
work is farther advanced than usual, and 
spring crops are in excellent condition. 
Only 3 per cent of the winter wheat acre- 
age was abandoned in 1924; in 1923, 25 
per cent. The condition of wheat re- 
maining for harvest is 77 per cent, which 
indicates a production of 37,937,000 bus, 
compared with 54,483,000 in 1924. 

The heavy loss is due largely to the ex- 
tremely dry autumn, low winter tempera- 
tures, and lack of snow protection. Wheat 
is very promising in counties with plen- 
ty of moisture. That planted in corn 
fields in southwestern Nebraska has sel- 
dom been better. Spring grains are much 
earlier than usual, and present prospects 
above the average. The condition of rye 
is 92 per cent, indicating a crop of 2,065,- 
000 bus. 


California’s Crop Doubled 

San Francisco, Cat.—Reports that 
California will have wheat and barley 
crops approximately twice as large in 
1925 as in 1924 have been given out by 
E. E. Kaufman, federal and state agri- 
cultural statistician, following a survey 
of California conditions. Of the 677,000 
acres planted to wheat, only 19 per cent 
will be abandoned, he reports, estimat- 
ing that the remainder will produce 10,- 
549,000 bus, against 4,770,000 last year. 
The area sown to barley is about 1,159,- 
000 acres. Heavy rains which swept cen- 
tral and northern California recently are 
expected to prove of value to the crop, 
coming while wheat was developing. In 
only a few sections did the rain do any 
damage. 


Montana Expects Record Spring Crop 

Great Faris, Mont.—With the advent 
of local showers, and the cultivation of 
the wheat ‘fields seeded this spring prob- 
ably at the best the state has ever known, 
farmers have an unequaled outlook for 
their spring wheat. The seeding is prac- 
tically all finished, much of the grain 
being up and growing nicely. The win- 
ter wheat which survived is spotted, but 
there are cases where fields present a 
promising outlook. The entire wheat 
acreage will be not far from what it 
would have been had there been no win- 
ter wheat loss. There has been a healthy 
increase in spring wheat acreage, but 
much of this was land planted to winter 
wheat last fall and which was killed. 
Some of the most conservative grain buy- 
ers believe that 10 per cent greater acre- 
age will be harvested than last year. 

Good Progress on Pacific Coast 

Seattte, Wasn.—Growing weather 
last week, after general rains the week 
previous, caused wheat and other grains 
to make good progress. Spring sown 
wheat in this state has seldom been of 
higher promise at the same season. Win- 
ter wheat condition for Washington was 
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placed at 76 per cent of normal on May 
1, by G. S. Ray, agricultural statistician, 
Department of Agriculture, for Wash- 
ington, with only 425,000 acres, against 
a normal winter wheat acreage of 1,303,- 
000. The 75 per cent of the winter wheat 
acreage abandoned on account of winter 
killing has mostly been resown to spring 
wheat. 


Manitoba Conditions Satisfactory 

Wiwnirec, Man.—Crop reports now 
available show that seeding this year, up 
to the end of April, was considerably in 
advance of the two preceding years. 
Some fears have been entertained as to 
whether the vitality of the grain would 
be affected by the cold weather which has 
prevailed since sowing, but agricultural 
authorities do not think this probable. 
Growth is being retarded to some degree 
by the low temperatures, but this usually 
proves beneficial, inasmuch as slow devel- 
opment above the ground enables the 
grain to make sturdy root growth. In 
many parts of Manitoba, wheat is re- 
ported to be two inches above the 
ground. Moisture is abundant all over 
the West, and the condition of the land 
extremely satisfactory. Some frost is re- 
ported at numerous points, as much as 
15 degrees being recorded at Brandon, 
Man., when new wheat was. slightly 
touched. No material damage, however, 
is anticipated. 


Increased European Acreage 

The United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, reviewing world crop condi- 
tions, says: “Although a slight increase 
is shown in the acreage reported for 14 
European countries, yields equal to the 
10-year average, 1915-24, would result in 
a harvest of both winter and spring 
wheat of about 1 per cent below that of 
1924. This situation may be easily 
changed if yields above the average 
should be obtained, particularly in some 
of the large producing countries, such 
as France and Italy. Conditions outside 
of Russia at present are much more fa- 
vorable than at the same time last year. 
France harvested a good crop in 1924 
with a high average yield, and this year 
reports even better conditions. In both 
Spain and Italy, conditions are good. In 
the countries of the lower Danube, crops 
show steady improvement. The latest re- 
port from Russia gives a_ condition 
slightly below average, with an abandon- 
ment estimated at 5 to 8 per cent. Crop 
conditions in the Netherlands are con- 
siderably above average, and better than 
at this time last year. 

“Confirmation of the large wheat crop 
of Australia is made in a revised esti- 
mate received from the International In- 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome, placing 
production at 163,985,000 bus, compared 
with the December forecast of 161,038,- 
000. The final estimate of the 1923-24 
harvest was 124,857,000 bus. 

“The Chilean wheat harvest is shown 
to be somewhat better than first reports 
indicated. A revised estimate of the 
crop places production at 24,875,000 bus, 
compared with the earlier estimate of 
21,421,000. The harvest last year was 
27,521,000 bus. Although the harvest of 
this year is below the good crop of 1923- 
24, it is more than sufficient for domestic 
consumption.” 


Good Wheat Crop in Mexico 
A press report says that the wheat 
harvest is well under way in Mexico, with 
a probability of a total crop somewhat 
in excess of last year. Threshing will 
begin in the more southern districts this 
week. 





PORTO RICO 


San Juan, Porto Rico, April 30.— 
There is practically no demand for flour, 
the only sales reported being a few hun- 
dred bags for prompt shipment. Clients 
are awaiting the new crop, as they ex- 
pect lower prices. Quotations, April 29: 
short patents $8.75, first clear $8.25, sec- 
ond clear in 98’s $3.12, c.i.f., Porto Rico. 

The price of corn meal has decreased 
to $3, c.i.f., per bag of 98 Ibs during the 
week. Stocks are fermenting in the 
warmer districts, and demand during the 
coming months will be limited, due to the 
hot weather, which accounts for the fall 
in prices. 


J. M. SancuHez. 
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Cuicaco.—There was a fair cash de- 
mand for corn last week. Industries 
were steady buyers, and other factors 
took fair quantities. The market was 
steady. Sales for shipment totaled 545,- 
000 bus. Receipts were 234 cars, against 
269 the week before, and 455 a year ago. 
No. 4 mixed was quoted, May 16, at 
$1.0914@1.10 bu, No. 6 mixed $1.07; No. 
2 yellow $1.18, No. 3 yellow $1.138@1.15%/, 
No. 4 yellow $1.10@1.12.. The corn prod- 
ucts situation remains very quiet. The 
warmer weather has slowed up inquiry 
considerably, and what buying prevails is 
for less than car lots. Corn flour was 
quoted, May 16, at $2.75@2.90 ewt, corn 
meal $2.75@2.85, cream meal $2.75@ 
2.85, and hominy $2.80@2.90. 


Sr. Lovis——Demand for corn slack- 
ened in the latter part of last week, prob- 
ably due to an increased country move- 
ment and a report that Argentine corn 
was being imported. Prices at the close 
showed a decline on the week. The grow- 
ing crop has been benefited by rain. 

Receipts of corn were 172 cars, against 
150 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
May 16: No. 2 corn, $1.13@1.16; No. 6 
corn, $1.09; No. 2 yellow $1.17, No. 3 
yellow $1.15@1.16, No. 4 yellow $1.14; 
No. 1 white $1.16, No. 2 white $1.15@1.16, 
No. 4 white $1.12@1.13. 

Corn products were quoted, May 16: 
Standard corn meal $2.55@2.65 ecwt, 
cream meal $2.85@2.95, and corn flour 
$2.90@3. 

Mempuis.—Movement of corn meal is 
slightly better, helped by orders follow- 
ing the breaking of the prolonged dry 
spell, which was causing an unfavorable 
start for the cotton crop. Stocks are 
light, but most jobbers are well protect- 
ed for the immediate future and no dis- 
position is shown to anticipate require- 
ments, as confidence in the corn market 
is not strong. Quotations for cream, 
basis 24’s, range $5.50@5.75. 

Nasuvi_te.—Business is quiet in corn 
goods. Shipments of corn to the South 
are light, and there is a moderate move- 
ment to Nashville from the Ohio River 
section. Prices, May 14: No. 2 white, 
$1.261%% bu; No. 3 white, $1.2512; No. 2 
yellow, $1.2612; No. 3 yellow, $1.25. 

Bolted corn meal is quoted at $1.35@ 
1.50 bu, Nashville. 

Boston.—Demand for whole grain was 
quiet during the week, with some ad- 
vance in prices. Corn meal is firmly 
held, with a good demand. Granulated 
yellow was quoted May 16 at $3.25, bolt- 
ed yellow at $3.20, and feeding meal and 
cracked corn $2.60, all in 100’s. 

Battimore.—Corn receipts for the 
week were 17,941 bus, of which 10,618 
were by rail and 7,323 by boat; stocks 
are 114,170 bus. Sales for week ending 
May 16 included 240 bus sample grade 
at $1.07, 222 No. 4 white at $1.05, 3,485 
No. 3 white at $1.11, 308 No. 3 yellow at 
$1.21% and 500 No. 3 yellow at $1.25. 
Domestic No. 2 yellow, track, closed at 
$1.30. 

Puitapeten1a.—The corn market ad- 
vanced 4c at the beginning of last week, 
but has since reacted 3c and closed quiet. 
Receipts, 6,301 bus; stock, 149,536. Clos- 
ing quotations, May 16: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.32@1.33; No. 3 yellow, $1.29@1.30. 

Corn goods are quiet, with moderate 
but ample offerings at revised figures. 
Closing quotations, May 16, in 100-Ib 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow and 
white meal, fancy, $3.20@3.25; white ta- 
ble meal, fancy, $3.20@3.25; pearl hom- 
iny and grits, $3.20@3.25. 





LINSEED OIL DUTY RESOLUTION 

The Minneapolis Civic and Commerce 
Association has drawn up a resolution 
urging the President of the United 
States to permit no reduction in the pres- 
ent import duty of 3.3c per lb on linseed 
oil. 

The arguments used in the resolution 
are that the increase in the growth of 
flax in the Northwest is largely the re- 
sult of the present duty of 40c bu on flax- 
seed and of 3.3c Ib on linseed oil, and that 
if the duty on either of these commodi- 
ties was lowered, it would check such 
progress. 
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NEW YORK 

Conditions in New York, as far as 
flour is concerned, show no change, and 
the dullness that has prevailed for sev- 
eral weeks still remains. Buying is con- 
fined to real needs, for the trade has 
been fooled so many times that it is 
afraid to buy in lots of any size, even 
when prices seem attractive. 

Sales made have been at low prices, and 
there has also been distress and resale 
flour offered at reduced prices, making 
legitimate mill business increasingly dif- 
ficult. Indeed, the actual business turned 
over is so slight that in many cases the 
fluctuations in wheat are not followed in 
making flour quotations. 

Flour Stocks.—Spot stocks are not 
large, but transit conditions all through 
the season have been so good that it has 
continually been possible to get goods 
through with little delay, which has been 
a further factor in keeping orders to 
small lots. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations for the va- 
rious types of flour, springs, hard and 
soft winters, are nearly on a parity, but 
millers of soft wheat flours have not been 
willing to make any concessions and their 
prices have seemed a little stronger. 

Quotations, May 15: spring fancy pat- 
ents $9@9.50, standard patents $8.60@9, 
clears $8@8.40; hard winter short pat- 
ents $9@9.40, straights $8.50@8.85; soft 
winter straights, $8.55@9; rye, $6.90@ 
7.15,—all in jute. 

Export Trade—Actual business in the 
export market is small, and little interest 
is shown. Clearances are of fair propor- 
tions, but current bookings of freight 
room are not large. 

WHEAT 

The wheat market showed wide fluc- 
tuations, influenced chiefly by domestic 
developments. Export sales good, as were 
clearances and bookings. Crop news was 
bullish. Quotations, May 15: No. 2 red, 
c.i.f., domestic, $2.19%,; No. 1 dark 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.91%; No. 2 
hard winter, f.o.b., export, $1.83%4; No. 1 
northern Manitoba (in bond), f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.95; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., 
export, $1.6914. 


COARSE GRAINS 


The corn market reacted from previous 
sharp advances, though closing *%@1%c 
higher. Quotations, May 15: No. 2 yel- 
low, $1.345%4; No. 3 yellow, $1.31%4; No. 
2 mixed, $1.34. 

Oats were firm, with renewed export 
inquiry and good sales to Scandinavia. 
Quotations, May 15: No. 2 white, 55'c; 
No. 3 white, 534,c. 


FLOUR JOBBERS DINE 


The Flour and Bakers’ Supply Mer- 
chants’ Association of Greater New 
York, Inc., held a successful banquet at 
the Hotel Astor, May 12, well attended 
by members of the organization and its 
friends. 

M. L. Krulewitch, son of Harry Krule- 
witch, presided, and Senator Royal S. 
Copeland, B. H. Wunder and Frank R. 
Prina were the speakers. 

The senator from the state of New 
York lauded Tammany Hall, criticized 
Vice President Dawes and his proposed 
revision of senatorial rules, and then pre- 
dicted a big wheat crop for Canada and 
Europe. All who heard him would have 
liked to believe that he had some inside 
information direct from Providence, 
without which it would be moderately 
difficult to tell when a crop is hardly out 
of the ground what the final results will 
be. Probably no one took the statement 
seriously, so it did no harm. 

On the front page of a rather elaborate 
menu which carried a goodly amount of 
flour mill advertising, it was stated in 
substance that the organization stood for 
a betterment of trade conditions and a 


spirit of co-operation among its members 
to the end that such trade evils as had 
heretofore existed might be eliminated. 


NOTES 


Ernest A. Roeber, who represents the 
Bay State Milling Co., in New York, has 
located at 115 Produce Exchange. 

R. L. Groff, vice president Commander 
Mill Co., Minneapolis, has been spending 
several days in New York visiting A. S. 
Leo. 

Cars reported at railroad terminals 
this week totaled 1,082; for the previous 
week there were 1,034, and a year ago 
1,080. 

Jacob J. Shevelove announces the open- 
ing of a flour sales office at 38-40 Park 
Place, Newark, having withdrawn from 
the Levenson-Shevelove Co. on May 1. 


Among out-of-town visitors last week 
were A. W. Mears, in charge of the Balti- 
more office of White & Co., and L. B. 
Chapman, Walnut Creek Milling Co., 
Great Bend, Kansas. 

It is reported that the Gottfried Bak- 
ing Co, has purchased the bakery inter- 
ests of Simon ‘Levine and his brother-in- 
law at Port Chester, N. Y., and that Mr. 
Levine expects to sail for Europe within 
a short time. 

John Gerard, for several years wheat 
buyer at the Buffalo plant of the Hecker- 
Jones-Jewell Milling Co., is now connect- 
ed with the New York City unit of the 
mill in the same capacity, taking the 
place of E. R. Coker, deceased. 


W. J. De Winter, sales manager for the 
National Milling Co., Toledo, was in New 
York May 14-15, previous to sailing for 
Europe on the Homeric, to be away on a 
business trip of about three months visit- 
ing continental flour markets. 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held May 12, W. R. Morris, of the 
Washburn Crosby Co., was elected a 
member. The club plans to send a strong 
delegation to the National Federated 
Flour Clubs’ convention in Baltimore, 
June 5-6. 

C. M. Jackman, president Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., with Mrs. Jackman, has just re- 
turned from a South American trip which 
lasted for about four months. He 
stopped in New York on his way back to 
Kansas City, visiting J. Randolph 
French, who has the account for this 
market. 

Clearances of flour from the port of 
New York last week totaled 133,839 bbls, 
and of wheat 1,223,013 bus. Of the flour, 
52,360 bbls went to Germany, 27,620 to 
South America, and 28,833 to United 
Kingdom markets, while the remainder 
was in small scattered lots to Africa, 
Greece, Holland, etc. 


The New York Flour Club held its 
spring golf tournament on May 13, at 
the Knickerbocker Country Club, Tena- 
fly, N. J., a privilege secured through the 
courtesy of George A. Zabriskie. The 36 
holes handicap was won by W. H. Em- 
mons, and the 18 holes by Arthur Merry; 
the four ball, playing the best ball, was 
won by J. N. Claybrook and L. E. Broen- 
niman. The kicker’s handicap was won 
by David Coulter, and the guest prize 
by Thomas Coulter. 


BUFFALO 

With the slight advance in wheat last 
week, mills here raised their prices, but 
no business developed. Jobbers are buy- 
ing only as absolutely necessary. Stocks 
are reported light in all dealers’ hands. 
The scarcity of soft winter wheat, and 
firm premiums asked, give a strong po- 
sition to winter wheat flours. 

Little business is being done in Kansas 
patents, as prices quoted are as high as 





those for springs, and the only reorder- 
ing is for old-established brands. 

Buffalo quotations, May 16: north- 
western patents, fancy $9.45@9.75, bak- 
ers patents $9.20@9.50, fancy clears 
$7.90@8.25, second clears $5.50@5.75, 
nominal; southwestern patents, fancy 
$9.55@9.85, standard $9.25@9.45; rye, 
pure white $7.40@7.50, medium $7.20@ 
7.30; semolina, 644c lb sacked, 5%c bulk. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

May 10-16 ...... 238,000 173,509 72 
Previous week .. 238,000 179,002 75 
wee OOO ciscces 166,500 123,988 75 
Two years ago... 166,500 96,129 ~ 58 


Stocks of grain in store here are as 
follows: wheat, 6,353,586 bus; corn, 1,- 
220,186; oats, 2,938,900; barley, 569,569; 
rye, 991,789. Afloat in the harbor: wheat, 
245,000 bus; oats, 365,000; barley, 313,- 
000; rye, 448,000. 

Spring wheat was in slightly better 
demand for both milling and export last 


_ week. Sales were reported at firmer lim- 


its, and more interest was shown than 
for some time. It is reported that stocks 
in the East are being rapidly depleted, 
Holders of winter wheat are still firm 
in their ideas, because of the scarcity. 

Receipts of corn continue light and the 
market dull, although a good demand 
is expected to develop, as stocks, both in 
the East and here, are low. 

Receipts of oats have been light and 
demand good for all grades, including 
No. 4 and sample. 

Domestic business in barley is limited 
to small lots at 94c for 48-lb malting in 
store, ex-lake. 

Domestic demand for rye is light, but 
considerable is passing through here for 
export. 

NOTES 


James Gray, Springville, N. Y., visited 
the Corn Exchange last week. 

W. F. Drake, local traveling flour bro- 
ker, has returned from a business trip 
to Michigan. 

The Seneca Bakeshops, Inc., Oswego, 
N. Y., has opened plants at Potsdam 
and Canton, N. Y. 


A cargo of wheat valued at more than 
$40,000 sank in the barge canal May 15, 
following a tug colliding with a railroad 
bridge. 

Henry C. Veatch, general eastern sales 
manager for the Kansas Milling Co. here, 
is home from a 10-day trip to southern 
markets. 

W. S. Preyer, of this city, is visiting 
eastern markets, accompanied by W. H. 
Coad, president Omaha (Neb.) Flour 
Mills Co. 


Charles Monier, of Charles Monier & 
Son, Ariskany, N. Y., was a guest of 
Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., flour and 
feed jobbers, here last week. 


S. R. Ward will represent the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co. as salesman in western 
New York, filling the vacancy caused by 
the death of Ray W. Wheeler. 

A. E. Watson, general eastern sales 
manager Northwestern Milling Co., Lit- 
tle Falls, Minn., recently visited the cen- 
tral and western New York trade. 


Cornelius Bliss, a veteran flour sales- 
man of this state, who has represented 
the Big Diamond Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
for many years, called on old friends 
here last week. 

Fire was discovered in the hold of the 
steamer Midland Prince on her arrival 
here May 12. The boat was loaded with 
150,000 bus wheat, 120,000 bus oats and 
67,000 bus barley. 


“Harry” and “Hank,” the 3,000-Ib 
team of draft horses of the George 
Urban Milling Co. here, took second 
prize at the fifth annual horse show of 
the Saddle and Bridle Club last week. 

Seventy thousands bushels No. 5 Mani- 
toba wheat, damaged by fire and water, 
have been taken to the Superior elevator 
to be reconditioned. After recondition- 
ing, the cargo will be sold under tenders 
by the Holmes-Browning Co., marine 
adjusters representing the underwriters. 


Announcement comes from Geneva, N. 
Y., of the retirement of George F. and 
Louis J. Licht from active management 
of the Patent Cereal Co., which they have 
conducted for 40 years. The company 
manufactured mostly corn products for 
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breweries before prohibition, but since 
then has added other commodities to its 
output. 

Frank Wilson, of Wilson Bros., this 
city, has returned from the Adirondacks. 
Those with him on an enjoyable fishing 
trip were E. B. Mitchell, of Wilson Bros., 
William Thompson, of Thompson & 
Knapp, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y., George 
Sheldon, northern representative Quaker 
Oats Co., and Harry Hyde, of the Syra 
cuse Milling Co. 

M. A. McCarruy. 


BALTIMORE 

Higher wheat caused flour buyers to 
take on some near-by soft winter straight 
last week at steady. prices, or at $8.25@ 
8.50 in secondhand 98-lb cottons, but lit- 
tle or nothing was done in springs or hard 
winters, because they were held 10@25c 
higher, which the trade refused to pay 
except in a single case of standard spriny 
at $8.75, cotton. Despite their allege! 
scarcity, soft winters were more plentiful 
being offered in 1,000-bbl lots in in 
stances, hence they were only barely) 
steady in price. No further sales of new 
flour have come to light locally, thoug! 
it was reliably reported that a round lo! 
of new southwestern standard grade ha 
recently been sold in New York at $6.85 
jute, for September shipment. 

Closing prices, May 16, car lots, pe: 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@15c less in jute, or 15@25c less 
in bulk: spring first patent $9@9.25 
standard patent $8.50@8.75; hard winter 
short patent $8.90@9.15, straight $8.40@ 
8.65; soft winter short patent $8.75@9, 
straight $8.25@8.50; rye flour, white $6.90 
@7.15, dark $5.40@5.65. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
24,013 bbls, 9,803 of which were destined 
for export. Week’s exports were 4,560 
bbls. 

Cash wheat was 5'/c higher, after be- 
ing 7c lower than in the previous week, 
or 30%c down from the late top and 
30%,c up from the late bottom, with 
stocks comprising mostly hard winter 
destined for export. Closing prices, May 
16: spot No. 2 red winter, domestic, 
$1.8914; spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
domestic, $1.891,. 

Of the 114,261 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending May 16, 108,769 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 148,- 
694 bus, of which 68,985 were domestic 
and 79,707 Canadian. Receipts of Ca- 
nadian wheat for the week were 74,561 
bus. Receipts of southern wheat from 
July 3, 1924, to May 16, 1925, 1,045,134 
bus. 

Coarse grain prices, May 16: oats, No. 
2 white domestic 56c, No. 3 white do- 
mestic 54c; rye, No. 2 spot $1.22, or 3c 
off for the week. 

NOTES 


Exports from here last week were 
4,560 bbls flour, 148,694 bus wheat, 187,- 
958 rye, 52,918 oats and 129,888 barley. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian spring 
wheat, $2.10 bu; Canadian winter wheat, 
$1.80; domestic wheat, $2; corn, $1.40; 
rye, $1.45; barley, $1; oats, 70c. 

Baltimore and Maryland, as the “Gate- 
way of the South,” have a commanding 
position and wonderful display at the 
Southern Exposition now open to the 
public in Grand Central Palace, New 
York. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
114,261 bus wheat, 17,941 corn and 93,309 
oats. Stocks at the close, 4,117,173 bus 
wheat, 114,170 corn, 255,444 oats, 1,022,- 
300 rye, 93,307 barley and 10,804 buck- 
wheat. 

The plant of M. J. Swift & Co., burlap 
bag manufacturers, here, was wrecked by 
fire on May 9, two firemen being injured 
and three overcome by smoke. The cause 
of the fire was undetermined, and the 
estimated loss $40,000 

The purchase of a round lot of south- 
western top patent flour, from old wheat 
and for shipment Within 60 days, is re- 
ported to have been made here during 
the week of May 4-9 at $9, jute, which 
represented the extreme market at that 
time. 


It is announced that Baltimore will be 
made headquarters of a sales district for 
the International Trade Exposition of 
New Orleans, a permanent market of do- 
mestic and foreign merchandise similar 
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to the familiar “sample fairs” of Europe, 
which will open next fall. The purpose 
of the exposition is to establish wider 
buying and selling contracts, and the 
larger cities of the country are expected 
to be identified with the project. 

Recent visitors to this market included 
Fr. E. Watkins, president Cleveland 
(Ohio) Grain & Milling Co; Richard 
Swartz, manager New Ulm (Minn.) 
Roller Mill Co; J. E. Bailey, with Acme- 
Evans Co., millers, Indianapolis, Ind; 
Paul Glenhard, grain, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land; A. A. Roudabush, president Shen- 
indoah (Va.) Milling Co; Thomas C. 
Bowling, manager Jefferson Milling Co., 
Charles Town, W. Va. 

It is reported that negotiations are on 
foot for the sale of the Porto Rico- 
\merican Steamship Co.’s line, running 
between Baltimore and Porto Rico, to 
New York interests. It is said the com- 
pany has two offers, one by the Bull 
[.ine and the other by the Munson Line. 
It is claimed if the Bull Line obtains the 
property Baltimore is apt to be made a 
port of call, whereas if the Munson in- 
terests secure it, Baltimore may retain 
its position of home port. Local senti- 
ment naturally favors the Munson owner- 
ship if the line is really to change hands. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market continues dull, buy- 
ers lacking confidence in view of the vio- 
lent fluctuations in wheat, and business 
is confined to small lots to supply cur- 
rent needs. Prices are somewhat irregu- 
lar, but springs are generally about 10@ 
25¢c higher. Receipts of flour for the 
week ending May 16 were 7,439,408 Ibs in 
sacks. Exports, 500 bags to London, 
5,500 to Belfast and 25 to Rotterdam. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks, May 16: spring first 
patents $9.50@10, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $7.75@8.50; hard win- 
ter short patent $9.10@9.60, straight 
$8.65@9.10; soft winter straight, $8.50@ 
9.25; rye flour, $7.40@7.75. 

The wheat market is somewhat irregu- 
lar, but closed firm at a net advance of 
6c. Offerings are light. Receipts, 673,- 
034 bus; exports, 1,017,992; stock, 2,155,- 
312. Closing quotations, May 16: No. 2 
red winter $1.89@1.90, No. 3 $1.86@1.87, 
No. 4 $1.84@1.85, No. 5 $1.81@1.82; No. 
2 red winter, garlicky, $1.89@1.90. 

Oats are in small supply and Ic higher, 
with demand absorbing all offerings of 
desirable stock. Receipts, 359,441 bus; 
exports, 472,650; stock, 225,345. Closing 
quotations, May 16; No. 2 white, 59@60c; 
No. 8 white, 5742@58¥2c. 

Demand for oatmeal is only moderate, 
but the market is firmer under light of- 
ferings. Quotations, May 16, $3.25@3.30 
per 100-lb sack for ground. 

NOTES 

Adam D. Bahmer, hay merchant, is at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with his wife. 

Among recent visitors on change were 
C. L. Beckenbach, of the Rodney Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, and E. O. Wright, 
president Wisconsin Milling Co., Me- 
nomonie, Wis. - 

The Flour Club of Philadelphia will 
make a strong effort to have the annual 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs held here next year, when 
the sesquicentennial celebration will be 
in progress. 

A large volume of export buckwheat 
flour will move through the port of Phila- 
delphia as a result of the inspection on 
May 13 of the Philadelphia Tidewater 
Terminal by M. H. Van Den Berg, presi- 
dent Monarch Buckwheat Grain Corpora- 
tion, Cumberland, Md. This corporation 
is the largest American exporter of buck- 
wheat flour and grain, shipping its prod- 
ucts to virtually every part of the world. 
It also will store its products with the 
same terminal company at Boston and 
New York. 


At the annual meeting of the Bourse on 
May 12 the following directors were re- 
elected: Lincoln K. Passmore, Philip 
Godley, W. W. Curtin, Miers Busch, Wil- 
liam Henry Brooks, Antony L. Geyelin 
and H. Birchard Taylor. At the organi- 
zation meeting of the board the following 
day, Emil P. Albrecht was re-elected 
president of the Bourse, and Lincoln K. 
Passmore was chosen as first vice presi- 
dent, Philip Godley was renamed second 


, 





vice president and Miers Busch third 
vice president. Others officers elected 
were W. S. Appleton treasurer and as- 
sistant secretary, and W. A. Lockyer sec- 
retary. John F. Lewis continues as so- 
licitor. 

Samuet S. Dantes. 


BOSTON 

Flour buyers continue to show marked 
indifference as to the future of the mar- 
ket, pursuing the same policy of taking 
only flour enough to supply their imme- 
diate needs, and as a result supplies have 
worked down to a very low point . Trade 
is slow all over New England. 

Crop reports seem to have had little in- 
fluence upon the views of buyers; at 
least they have not been sufficiently 
alarming to stimulate an increased de- 
mand from bakers and distributors. The 
varied fluctuations in flour quotations 
also contribute toward keeping trade in 
narrow channels. 

All distributing points in New England 
report a material decrease in flour 
stocks during the month. In Boston, re- 
serve stocks were reduced nearly 8,000 
bbls from the previous month, occa- 
sioned by the falling off in receipts, due 
to lack of purchases by the trade. One 
thing is sure, flour buyers soon must come 
into the market. 

Flour quotations on May 16, per 196 
Ibs, in sacks, for mill shipment, Boston 
delivery: first spring patents $10.25@ 
10.40, standard patents $8.85@ 10.25, first 
clear $8.65@9.25; hard winter patents, 
$8.50@9.45; soft winter patents $8.60@ 
9.60, straight $8.45@8.90, clear $8.20@ 
8.50. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending May 16, with com- 


parisons: 
-——Stocks—, 


-~Receipts— 
192 1925 1924 


25 1924 


Piour, tbiis.... 36.536 386,300 ....2 «ceses 
Wheat, bus... 3,100 39,050 80,387 20,088 
Corn, bus..... Re. \. tetas) Se eeee) | aie 
Oats, bus..... 19,800 146,075 21,252 70,680 
Te, Bie ccee suess 60,675 459,789 2,336 
Barley, bus... 45,125 ..... SG6,.6G8 neces 
Millfeed, tons. 85 GH sues abheove 


Oatmeal, cases 1,250 3 ..... cseee sevens 

Demand for oatmeal continues good. 
Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $3, and cut 
and ground $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. The 
rye flour market is firmer at the close 
of the week, with a better inquiry. Some 
cutting of prices by resellers has been 
noted. Choice white patent rye flour is 
quoted for shipment at $7.50@7.75 bbl, in 
sacks, and standard patents at $7.25@ 
7.40. 

NOTES 

Fire in the Quincy bakery of the Guay 
Bakery Co., Inc., May 14, caused $1,200 
damage. 

The Winchester Flour Co. Ince, 
Worcester, Mass., for the sale of flour 
and grain, with $50,000 capital, has been 
incorporated by William A. Morday, 
Salem, Benjamin J. Winchester, Jr., 
Worcester, and M. L. Cooke, Medford. 

Recent visitors on the floor of the 
Grain and Flour Exchange included J. 
F. Armstrong, sales manager Eagle Roll- 
er Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., W. P. An- 
derson, grain shipper, Chicago, and J. A. 
Lenhardt, local agent Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co. at New York City. 

Lovis W. DePass. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
on May 16, in bushels (000's omitted): 








Wheat Corn Oats Rye Barley 

Baltimore ..3,962 110 207 1,004 38 
BostOm 12205 ss 6 14 380 Pei 
Buffalo ....3,178 905 1,627 1,983 142 
Afloat .... 449 mw 454 bee 70 
Chicago ....3,350 10,163 9,992 2,872 238 
Detroit ..... 190 20 215 12 oa6 
Duluth ....9,401° 125 8,418 2,737 199 
Galveston .. 586 er ee 
Indianapolis. 218 531 58 oles ns 
Kan. City...2,490 4,038 555 147 10 
Milwaukee.. 175 579 769 3 69 
Mpls. ...... 9,170 411 14,979 479 1,139 
N. Orleans. .1,399 79 156 2 en 
Newp. News . ee 57 wed ea\0 
New York.. 520 29 610 245 168 
Omaha .... 497 894 369 36 3 
Peoria ..... aes 29 103 Says or 
Philadelp’a 1,016 151 287 44 89 
Sioux City.. 208 91 95 5 9 
St. Joseph.. 270 316 17 6 re 
St. Louis ... 252 585 297 5 19 
TORE ccccs 883 170 248 20 oe 
Wichita .... 890 43 2 ae shies 
Canal ...... 348 51 174 107 286 
Lakes ...... 1,152 265 420 548 70 
Totals ..40,604 19,582 40,123 10,656 2,549 


Last year. .46,744 15,466 8,903 19,788 912 

Increases: Barley, 383,000 bus. Decreases: 
Wheat, 2,860,000 bus; corn, 1,676,000; oats, 
3,882,000; rye, 844,000. 
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DELIVERY TIME AS A CONTRACT 
ELEMENT 

The common practice of indicating in 
contracts for the sale of commodities the 
time for shipment or delivery -by merely 
naming a month or months (for exam- 
ple, “Shipment: September-October”) 
has been almost, if not quite, uniformly 
treated by courts of last resort as giving 
the seller until the last day of the period 
in which to comply with his contract. 
The addition, either by express terms or 
reference to a telegraphic code, of a 
clause making time for shipment at the 
“seller's option” within the stated period 
is treated by the courts as clinching the 
proposition that the seller may delay un- 
til the last day of the period in perform- 
ing his agreement. But the decisions 
show that this specification is not legally 
essential, although desirable, to indicate 
mutual agreement on the point. 

“In a contract for continuing sales 
with monthly deliveries, and if no other 
intent sufficiently appears, the seller has 
the option to delay his delivery until the 
end of the month,” declared the United 
States circuit court of appeals, sixth cir- 
cuit, in the case of Vogt Brothers Mfg. 
Co. vs. Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 
(297 Fed. 54). 

On the other hand, .of course, if the 
contract is appropriately worded, it will 
be held to entitle the buyer to delivery at 
such time within the stated period as he 
may give shipping instructions. 

In the case of Stern vs. Wohl, South & 
Co. (207 N. Y. Supp. 669) decided as 
late as Jan. 16, 1925, the appellate divi- 
sion of the New York supreme court held 
that a contract requiring deliveries to 
commence “April, May” did not require 
that they commence until the end of May. 

In the case of C. Bahnsen & Co. vs. 
‘Leaf (197 N. Y. Supp. 160), the same 
court ruled that a contract for “Delivery, 
August/September/October” permitted 
the seller to make delivery at any time 
within the three months. 

Also under an agreement for delivery 
“in the months of June, July, and Au- 
gust, 1918,” the same court decided that 
the sellers had until the last day of Au- 
gust in which to deliver, in the case of 
Crown Embroidery Works vs. Gordon. 
(180 N. Y. Supp. 158.) 

In Morel vs. Stearns (88 N. Y. Supp. 
416), another New York court said: “The 
contract called for delivery during April 
and May. . . . If the six bales should be 
tendered before the end of May the de- 
fendants would be bound to receive 
them.” 

The Illinois supreme court went so 
far as to declare that a contract to de- 
liver 5,000 to 7,000 tons of coal from June 
1, 1902, to April 1, 1903, “would have 
been complied with by a delivery of coal 
at any time up to April 1, 1903.” See 
Harman vs. Washington Fuel Co. (81 
N. E. 1017.) 

To the same effect see the decision of 
the Maine supreme judicial court in the 
case of Hoyt vs. Tapley (116 Atl. 559). 

The decision of the Georgia court of 
appeals in the case of Moultrie Grocery 
Co. vs. Caddick Milling Co. (96 So. 583) 
is in line with the authorities above cited. 
The contract in that case called for ship- 
ment of flour, “Nov. and Dec.” The buy- 
er was held to be entitled to order the 
flour out by the end of December. The 
substance of the decision appears in the 
official syllabus: 

“The true construction of the contract 
in this case is that the time of shipment 
of flour is limited to the months of No- 
vember and December, and that as to 
this provision time is of the essence of the 
contract. The plaintiff, not having or- 
dered out the flour within the time speci- 
fied in the contract, had no right of ac- 
tion for breach of contract against the 
defendant for failure to deliver the re- 
mainder of the flour.” 

Furthermore, it seems that the proper 
interpretation of a clause providing for 
delivery within a certain month or series 


of months is so clear, under the authori- 
ties cited, that a buyer has no standing in 
court to assert a trade custom or usage 
having the effect of annulling the con- 
tract clause. It appears to fall within 
the well-settled rules of law: 

“Where the terms of an express con- 
tract are clear and unambiguous, they 
cannot be varied or contradicted by evi- 
dence of custom or usage. . Under 
the guise of explaining a contract, new 
provisions cannot be engrafted upon it, 
nor an incident annexed which the terms 
of the contract exclude either expressly 
or by necessary implication. . . . 

“The legal import of a contract, as 
distinguished from its express terms, 
cannot be varied by usage. That is, where 
judicial construction has affixed to a con- 
tract a certain meaning and has defined 
the rights and liabilities of the parties 
thereunder, this legal effect or import 
cannot be varied by proof of a usage 
giving to the contract a different mean- 
ing.” 17 Corpus Juris, 508-512. 

Applying the rules just quoted, it has 
been decided that, under a contract fix- 
ing a price “f.o.b.” cars at a certain 
point, the quoted term cannot be contra- 
dicted in its ordinarily understood mean- 
ing by proof of a trade usage. (101 Ala- 
bama Reports, 446.) Coming closer to 
the point here under discussion, it has 
been ruled that a contract to sell goods 
“to arrive by the 15th of November” was 
not open to proof of a custom that it 
meant deliverable on or before Nov. 15 
(23 Ohio State Reports, 632). And in 
another case it was declared that a con- 
tract for delivery of goods in certain 
quantities monthly could not be enlarged 
by proof of customs and usages indicat- 
ed in other transactions. 

A decision directly in point was hand- 
ed down by the Indiana appellate court 
in the case of Valdosta Grocery vs. Cad- 
ick Milling Co. (126 N. E. 240). The 
contract there involved called for ship- 
ment of flour, “Nov. and Dec.,” with cer- 
tain provisions for extending the ship- 
ping period. The court said: 

“It is obvious from reading the con- 
tract that it was incumbent upon ap- 
pellee [the buyer] to order out the flour 
covered thereby with shipping specifica- 
tions and instructions within the life of 
the contract, but until the contract had 
expired by limitation, or had been ter- 
minated according to its provisions, it 
was optional with the appellee when this 
should be done. This was true, not be- 
cause of any custom, but by a fair impli- 
cation arising from the provisions of the 
contract itself. It follows that the gen- 
eral custom alleged by appellant [the 
seller] could not be accepted as control- 
ling in that regard.” 

The contract involved in Napier Iron 
Works vs. Caldwell & Drake Iron Works 
(110 N. E. 714) provided for “Shipment: 
About equally during first half 1910.” 
The Indiana appellate court said: “The 
contract in suit is neither ambiguous nor 
uncertain. The language used by the 
parties is sufficiently clear to show the 
time and manner of the several ship- 
ments ; consequently, trade usages or cus- 
toms are not to be considered in its con- 
struction.” 

* * 
BREACH BY BUYER 

Where a buyer repudiates his contract 
the seller cannot pass constructive deliv- 
ery to the buyer by setting the goods 
aside and marking them as belonging to 
the buyer and then recover the full pur- 
chase price, held the Kentucky court of 
appeals in the case of Covington Broth- 
ers & Co. vs. F. W. Woolworth & Co. (229 
S. W. 48). In line with the decisions of 
many other courts, the court held that 
the legal remedy against a buyer who 
repudiates his contract in advance of de- 
livery is a claim for damages. 





The wheat crop of Spain in 1924 was 
only 121,778,000 bus, against 157,110,000 
in 1923. 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Feed Demand.—The feed market continues to show extraordinary strength. 
During the past week it achieved the high point of the present movement, 
which is to be accounted for largely on the score of the light mill production 
The unusual activity of mixed feed manu- 


that has prevailed since midwinter. 


facturers continues to be an added factor of importance. 


The market is bare of offerings for quick shipment. 


Middlings are still 


in strong request by pig feeders, and bran requirements are kept at the 


point of insistence by generally late and inadequate pasturage. 


Warmer 


weather within the next two or three weeks probably would curtail demand 


to a marked degree. 


Slightly better mill activity is possible in some districts 


during the remainder of the crop year, and these factors give promise of 


easing somewhat the general feedstuffs situation. 


Eastern demand has been 


felt during the past week, New England buyers being willing to meet prices 
that were unacceptable a few weeks ago, owing to accumulations of feed 
resulting from comparatively heavy eastern mill output to meet Russian flour 


orders. 


Buyers display little interest in millfeed for future delivery, being of the 
conviction that lower prices are due. Mills, on the other hand, without definite 
prospects of increased production, are unwilling to discount the future. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are $1@2 higher than a week ago. 


The general 


range is nearly $10 over that of this time last year. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The feed market continues 
very strong, but demand is not as active 
as it has been. Mixers, who were the 
principal buyers, have dropped out of 
the market, and apparently now have 
their requirements covered. Country 
dealers are not very active buyers, and 
sales last week were mainly for bran and 
middlings in single car lots. An im- 
proved inquiry for June feed is reported, 
but so far sales have been rather light. 
Little interest is displayed in feed for 
future shipment, as the trade is of the 
opinion that prices will go much lower. 
Mills are not offering future shipment 
freely, but prices are at about $2 dis- 
count under spot. 

Spring bran was quoted, May 16, at 
$29.50@31 ton, hard winter bran $30@31, 
standard middlings $31.50@33, flour mid- 
dlings $35@37, and red dog $43@45. 

Sr. Lovis.—Millfeed continues to show 
increasing strength, and quotations are 
about $1 ton higher than they were a 
week ago. Buyers seem to be interested 
in all kinds of millfeed, and any offer- 
ings have ready takers. Feeds are be- 
coming scarce; particularly is this true 
of soft wheat feeds, as it seems almost 
impossible to fill requirements. Quota- 
tions, May 16: soft winter bran $29@30 
ton, hard winter bran $29@29.75, and 
gray shorts $35@36. 

THE NORTHWEST 

Mitwavukee.—The spot millfeed mar- 
ket remains very firm, owing to the 
scarcity of offerings for quick and 
prompt shipment, but those for June 
delivery are somewhat freer, and while 
prices of bran and middlings are nomi- 
nally unchanged, deferred shorts are 
slightly easier. June bran is available 
at $2.50 under prompt prices, and June 
middlings at about $1 under. Interior 
stocks are light. Local milling opera- 
tions are at the highest rate in two years, 
but mills are still behind on orders for 
feed, and in some cases not all April 
specifications have been entirely filled. 
There has been some good inquiry from 
the East. Local dealers are not asking 
for feed in so earnest a manner as dur- 
ing the greater part of April, but they 
look for quick absorption of accumu- 
lated supplies, as meadows and pastures 
are short. 

Nominal quotations, May 16: spring 
bran $29@30 ton, winter bran $29.50@ 
30.50, standard fine middlings $31.50@ 
32.50, flour middlings $35@36, red dog 
$42@43, rye feed $29.50@30, hominy feed 
$39.50@40.50, reground oat feed $8@ 
8.50, gluten feed (nominal) $32.80, and 
cottonseed meal $41.50@46, in 100-lb 
sacks, car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrwnneapouis. — Light production has 
created an unusually strong situation in 
millfeed. The market is bare of offer- 
ings for quick or prompt shipment. Min- 
neapolis jobbers have actually thousands 





of tons coming to them for May ship- 
ment, with little prospect of deliveries 
being made within contract time. For 
this reason, anything offered for May 
shipment commands a stiff premium. 
Local warehouse stocks are nearly ex- 
hausted, and what is left is bringing 
fancy prices. ‘ 

The strength has been brought about 
almost wholly by the activities of mixers. 
New England buyers, however, have been 
in the limelight within the last few days. 
They wanted bran, and apparently were 
willing to pay almost any price asked. 
Standard middlings are very scarce, and 
are relatively more firm for deferred 
shipment than are other grades. The 
consumption of standard middlings is 
expected to continue heavy for some time, 
as the pig crop is reported large. 

There is still some uncertainty as to 
June shipment prices. Millers do not an- 
ticipate any increase in production and, 
consequently, will not discount the fu- 
ture. On the other hand, speculators are 
offering to sell or buy, and it seems like 
an even bet either way. They are bidding 
$3@4 ton under spot for June shipment 
bran, and $2@2.50 under May for stand- 
ard middlings. No trading of impor- 
tance has been reported to date. Spot 
prices are now approximately $10 ton 
over last year’s, and this, of course, dis- 
courages those who are conservatively in- 
clined, especially in view of the reported 
good pasturage throughout the country. 

Mills quote bran nominally at $27.50 
@28 ton, standard middlings $29.50@ 
30.50, flour middlings $35@37, red dog 
$42, wheat mixed feed $29@34.50, and 
rye middlings $27, in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

May 19 Year ago 

.-@28.00 $17.25 @18.00 
17.00 @18.00 
22.00 @ 24.00 
29.00 @34.00 


POR. 0.60 6.508 tenn Bice 
Stand. middlings.. .....@30.00 
Flour middlings.. 35.00@37.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 41.00@43.00 


Dututu.—Everybody appears to be 
short of millfeed and needing it, which 


makes the price situation strong. Mills 
are sold out and are striving to catch up 
on old orders, but the light flour demand 
keeps their output low and they have 
difficulty in satisfying contract holders. 
Occasionally they can give regular cus- 
tomers a little feed in mixed cars, but 
they are taking on very little new busi- 
ness. 

Great Fatts.—Feeds continue to be 
pegged at the prices which have pre- 
vailed in Montana now for three weeks. 
Demand is moderate, but still sufficient 
to absorb local production. Quotations, 
May 16: bran $31 ton, and standard mid- 
dlings $34, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car lots. 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—Increasing strength in 
millfeed in all sections is reflected in an 
advance of $2 ton in the Southwest dur- 
ing the past week. The market is at the 
high point of the present movement. The 
fact that producing sections other than 
the Southwest have now raised prices 
over the values in this section, after lag- 
ging behind for many weeks, has brought 
inquiry to millers and dealers here from 
points in the central states and the East 
where it has been impossible heretofore 
to do business. 

Demand is almost entirely for imme- 
diate shipment, and, because mill opera- 
tions are extremely light, this is hard to 
meet. Light production is undoubtedly 
the greatest factor in the millfeed situa- 
tion at the present time. 

A cool spring has retarded pastures 
everywhere, and this also is responsible 
for the current demand. Both millers 
and buyers expect a curtailment of the 
present rush to purchase feed within the 
next two or three weeks if warm weather 
is reported from the dairying and hog 
raising sections. Slightly more activity 
in mill operations is also counted on in 
June. 

While bran last week sold at $28.50 
ton, sacked, Kansas City, for spot ship- 
ment, June bran was sold at $26, and 
was quoted slightly less than that by 
some mills at the end of the week. June 
shorts were likewise offered at $1@1.50 
ton under the spot market. 

Quotations, May 16, spot shipment, car 
lots, sacked, Kansas City: bran, $28@ 
28.50; brown shorts, $30.50@31.50; gray 
shorts, $34@34.50. 

Satina.—Exceptionally good demand 
for millfeed continues, gray shorts being 
most in demand. Quotations, May 14, 
car lots, basis Kansas City: bran, $1.40 
@145 ewt, mill-run $1.50@1.60, gray 
shorts $1.70@1.75. 

Arcuison.—Millfeed advanced again 
last week, May bran selling May 16 at 
$28 ton, car lots, sacked, mill-run at $29, 
and shorts $34. June bran is offered at 
$26, mill-run $29, and shorts $32. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—Millers report their 
ability to make and buy enough mill- 
feeds to take care of mixed car orders. 
Straight bran sold on May 16 at $1.50 
ewt, mill-run $1.60, wheat gray shorts 
$1.80, corn chop $2.35, and corn meal, in 
24-lb bags, 75c. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totepvo.—The soft wheat feed demand 
has been well maintained, but there have 
been signs of wavering, and prices may 
gradually work lower. It has been felt 
that they were unusually good for this 
season of the year, but with diminished 
output a factor of the high prices and no 
probable increase in production until the 
new crop, it is doubtful if they will weak- 
en. There are no accumulations of feed. 











Chicago 
Spring bran 
Har® winter bran.. 30.00@31.00 
Soft winter bran... .....@..... 
Stand. middlings*. 31.50@33.00 
Flour middlingst.. 35.00@37.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire Tuesday, May 
19, based on carload lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis 
...++$29.50@31.00 $27.50@ 28.00 $....@ 

29.50@ 30.50 32.00@33.00 
35.00@ 37.00 35.00@35.5 


OG. GOD occscavse 43.00@45.00 .....@42.00 .....@..... 49.00 @50.00 
Buffalo Philade Iphia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... «+++» @31.50 $36.50 @ 37.50 $36.00@38.00 $33.00@34.00 $.....@..... 
Hard winter bran.. --@..... 36.50@37.50 37.50@38.00 33.00@34.00 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran... .....@32.50 39.00@40.00 38.50@39.00 33.50@34.50 31.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@33.50 38.00@39.00 38.00@39.00 33.50@34.50 34.00@36.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@40.00 43.00@44.00 44.00@45.00 38.00@39.00 .....@..... 
TRO GO ccncavesce <sese @46.50 49.00@51.00 .....@47.00 50.00@51.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
» . $35.00@36.00 
29.00@30.00 .....@..... 
29.00@30.00 36.00@37.00 
37.00 @38.00 
41.00 @ 42.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 
28.50@29.00 
ee . 


o ccc s Da cces 
35.00 @36.00 








May 20, 1925 


Soft wheat bran has been relatively 
scarce. ’ 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted, 
May 16, at $32.25@35 ton, mixed feed 
$35.75@37.25, and middlings $36.50@ 
39.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

Evansvitte.—Demand for millfeed last 
week was strong, with advancing prices. 
Scarcity of stocks is given as the reason 
for the advance. Quotations, based Ev- 
ansville, 100-lb sacks, carload lots, May 
17: bran $33@33.50, mixed feed $33.50@ 
34.50, shorts $34.50@35.50. 

PirrssurcH.—Demand for millfeed 
slackened somewhat during the week. 
Prices, however, held firm, and in some 
instances higher, due to the light offer- 
ings. Quotations, May 16: standard mid- 
dlings $37@37.50 ton, flour middlings 
$39.50@40.50, spring wheat bran $34@ 
35, red dog $48@48.50; cottonseed oil 
meal, 43 per cent protein $48.20, 41 per 
cent protein $46.20, 36 per cent protein 
$44.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent protein 
$40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein $35.40 
@36.40. 


THE EAST 


Boston.—Demand for all kinds of feed 
is quiet, with the market steady. Earlier 
in the week there was a fair call for 
wheat feed at near-by points, but in 
quiry has fallen off. Other feeds are in 
moderate demand, with a firm market re 
ported. Quotations, in transit or at 
near-by points, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, 
May 16: spring bran $36.50@37.50. 
standard middlings $38@39, flour mid- 
dlings $42.50@43, mixed feed $37.50@43, 
red dog $50, hominy feed $45.50, stock 
feed $44.50, oat hulls $13.50, cottonseed 
meal $44.50@50.25. 

Burrato.—Millfeeds are as tight as a 
week ago, with urgent inquiry from the 
country for supplies and little here. 
What there is is firmly held, with bran at 
$33.50 ton for prompt shipment and mid- 
dlings $35.50. Flour middlings were of- 
fered at $40, and red dog at $46.50. 

PHILADELPHIA.—Millfeed is firm, under 
small supplies and a fair demand. Quo- 
tations, May 16, in car lots, per ton: 
spring bran $36.50@37.50, hard winter 
bran $36.50@37.50, soft winter bran $39 
@40, standard middlings $37.50@38.50, 
flour middlings $43@44, red dog $49@51. 

Ba.trmore.—Millfeed was $1 ton high- 
er on brans and standard middlings, $3 
on flour middlings and $2 on red dog, 
with demand showing improvement at 
the advance. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $35@36; soft win- 
ter bran, $36@37; standard middlings, 
$37@38; flour middlings, $41@42; red 
dog, $49@50. 


THE SOUTH 


Nasnvitte.—Millfeed continues in 
fairly good demand, and one mill was 
reported oversold last week, a situation 
which has not prevailed recently. Prices, 
which have shown little change, were, on 
May 14: soft winter wheat bran, in 100-lb 
sacks, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $30 
@33; standard middlings, $34@36. 

Attanta.—The wheat feed trade is 
dull, and stocks are kept about even by a 
slow demand. Merchants and jobbers 
are cautious not to stock up ahead of 
the new crop grains. Prices for mid- 
dlings range around $40@42. Mill of- 
ferings are light. 

Hominy feed is slow, with stocks only 
moderate. 

Cottonseed meal is slowing down, as 
the fertilizer trade has sufficient stocks. 
Demand for feed is fair and prices re- 
main rather steady, with oil mills hold- 
ing moderate stocks. Cottonseed hull 
trade is rather dull, stocks being heavy at 
the oil mills. 

Hay prices remain steady to un- 
changed, the better grades being in best 
demand. New crop alfalfa is arriving in 
this market, and is mostly in splendid 
shape, very few cars showing heat or 
discolor. 

Norro.K.—Millfeed was extremely 
scarce last week,‘and prices moved up 
accordingly. Jobbers and brokers report 
a better demand, and a generally im- 
proved trade. Quotations, May 16: red 
dog $49@50, flour middlings $40@41, 
standard middlings $37.50@38.50, bran 
$34@34.50. 

Mempuis.—Mills are asking firm prices 
for anything they have to offer, due 
chiefly to their small output of flour. 
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May 20, 1925 


One local inquiry for 10 cars of wheat 
bran brought an offer of but five, and 
at a figure 50c above the ruling price. 
Buyers are showing little interest, and 
the bulk of the business being done is 
in mixed cars of bran and shorts. On 
May 14 wheat bran was being offered at 
$32@32.50, while gray shorts were $38 
(38.50. 
PACIFIC COAST 

SeattLe.—Millfeed has been strong, 
with supplies light. Prices for local 
feeds were advanced $1 last week, to 
$38 ton, coast, for Washington mill-run. 
High-priced Montana millfeed, sold some 
time ago, is being readily absorbed, with 
Montana mills offering very little for fu- 
ture shipment. 


PorttaNp.—The millfeed market ruled 
firm last week, but only moderately ac- 
tive. Demand from California contin- 
ued. Prices at the close of last week 
were: mill-run, $37 ton; middlings, $49. 


San Francisco.—Millfeeds remained 
in demand during the week, with prices 
steady. Bran was quoted at $36@42 ton, 
mill-run at $38.50@44, middlings $50@ 
54, and shorts $40@42, car lots, f.o.b., 
San Francisco. Feed wheat was quoted 
at $2.85@2.95 cwt, and feed barley at 
$1.75@1.85. 


Los Awnce.es.—Activity in millfeed 
slackened considerably last week, with 
very few grades being offered and high- 
er prices being asked. Arrivals were up 
to normal, although prices advanced 
slightly, due to the scarcity of certain 
grades. Slight rains fell during the 
week, which, however, did not affect the 
local market. Demand for Kansas bran 
is good, but very little is offered at 
$37.50. Other quotations, May 14: Utah- 
Idaho red mill-run, $40; Utah-Idaho 
white mill-run, $44; blended mill-run, 
$43; cottonseed meal, $41. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Bran is decidedly scarce, 
and mills are strictly limiting the amount 
in mixed cars. Hardly any car lots are 
offering. Shorts are also scarce. Prices 
have not changed since a week ago. Quo- 
tations, May 16: bran $27 ton, shorts $29, 
middlings $35, jute, car lots or mixed 
cars, spot cash, delivered, Ontario points. 

For export to the United States, bran 
with mill-run screenings is quoted at 
$19.50 ton and shorts at $21.50, f.o.b., 
cars, Fort William. 


MontreaL, Qur.—A fair business is 
reported in all lines of millfeed. De- 
mand is good, and supplies not excessive. 
Prices closed May 16 unchanged as fol- 
lows: bran $26.25@27.25 ton, shorts 
$28.25@29.25, middlings $34.25@35.25, 
with bags, ex-track, less 25c ton for cash. 


Wiynirec.—Demand for bran and 
shorts in the West is active at unchanged 
prices. Quotations, May 16: Fort Wil- 
liam basis, bran $24 and shorts $26; Sas- 
katchewan, bran $24 and shorts $26; Al- 
berta, bran $25 and shorts $27; British 
Columbia, bran $27@29 and shorts $29 
@31; Pacific Coast, bran $30 and shorts 
$32. 

EUROPE 


Lonpon, Enc., April 29.—The market 
for London made bran and middlings is 
firm, a fair inquiry from the Continent 
helping to keep the mills free from any 
accumulation. Sellers are firm at £7 
ton for bran and £8 for middlings, both 
ex-mill. 

Cottonseed cake has been fairly steady, 
but any price movement has been in favor 
of buyers. The spot value of Bombay 
seed in Hull is nominally £9 15s, and 
there are sellers at this figure for all posi- 
tions from passage to June-July. Egyp- 
tian (black) to London, May shipment, 
is quoted at £12 13s 9d. 


Berrast, Irnetanp, April 27—Mill of- 
fals are very firm, and demand is good 
for the time of the year. Best broad 
white bran ranges from £10 10s ton Bel- 
fast, to £11 at Dublin, and £11 10s in 
the southern country districts. Mills have 
no stocks, as they are not turning out 
much flour. Imported white bran is about 
£10 ton. Red bran is £9 10s in the north 
and £10 in the south. There are import- 
ed qualities being offered at £1 ton less, 
but they only sell in limited quantities 
2 Ireland, as the demand is for the better 
class. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FEED PRICE SUMMARY 
Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, May 18, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 





Minneapolis— 1924 1925 
POE vasesdevectcawes $17.00 $26.50@27.00 
Pure wheat bran ..... 18.00 27.50@28.00 
MIGGMUMES ..cccccccecs 17.50 29.00@30.00 
EPO DOGG 2c cvweseseses 16.00 26.50@27.50 
Flour middlings ...... 23.00 32.00@33.50 
Pe OO 2 baw ccasaseee 29.00 40.00@42.00 
PELE FOOE cccccsccces 19.00 28.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal.. 39.00 2.00 @42.50 
BOM wcccccccscsenes 26.00 35.50@36.50 
DEIGGlinge® 6c csecvess 26.00 37.50@38.00 
Oe GO” séicesascvces 38.00 48.00@50.00 

Duluth— 

BROAN cccccccscccccccs 18.00 27.50@28.50 
Middlings ....-..cccccee 19.00 29.50@30.50 
Flour middlings ...... 24.00 33.50@34.50 
Country mixed feed... 20.00 27.50@28.50 
Se GE sok cwsceceses 31.00 42.00@43.00 

St. Louis— 

| PPT rererereree 28.50 @ 29.50 


.00 @33.00 
33.50@34.50 
.560@10.00 
5.00 @37.00 


Brown shorts 
Grey GROTtS ..cccccees 
Cat Feed .ccscccesvcces 
Hominy feed 














Buffalo— 
PUPO DEAR ccccccceesss ..++» 82,.00@32.50 
TOM. cececcseceveses ..ee. 31.00@31.50 
Standard middlings .. ..+++ 83.00@33.50 
Flour middlings ..... ..... 89.50@40.00 
Se Seer ~ eeeee 46.00@46.50 
Heavy mixed feed .... ..... 34.50@36.00 
GE MOORE cccccscovosss cases 44.00@44.50 
Kansas City— 
PD BORE access cesvies 18.00 27.50@28.50 
BOD cececsevssccecus 18.00 27.50@28.50 
Brown shorts ......... 19.00 31.50@32.50 
GROW GMOTte wc cscccccs 20.00 33.50@35.00 
ear 25.00 43.00@44.00 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ...cccecs 27.00 36.50@37.00 
Pure DRAM ...ccceccecs 27.00 36.00@36.50 
Bere BURR sccccccecs 26.00 35.50@36.00 
Spring middlings ..... 25.00 36.00@38.00 
MOE GO icccscsecvcss 36.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ...... 31.00 41.50@46.00 
Ae 25.00 35.50@36.00 
Milwaukee— 
WiIRter DFAR .ccecccss 20.00 30.50@31.50 
BPO ave svoceseeceses 20.00 29.50@30.50 
MEIGGMNES 2c cccccscces 20.00 10 @32.75 
Flour middlings ...... 25.00 35.50@36.00 
MOG GOR cccccscccvces 32.00 42.00@43.00 
ee TE “x woo 40505 4:66 19.00 29.50@30.00 
Old process oil meal... 40.00 43.50@45.00 
Cottonseed meal ...... 46.00 42.00@46.00 
Hominy feed ......... 30.00 39.50@40.50 
Reground oat feed .... 10.00 6.50@ 8.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 23.00 27.00@28.00 
pS S| ee 35.50 44.00@46.00 
ct eee 31.90 .....@32.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
PGE caccecanceceses $8.30 $9.10 
BEE Sweirs Vac neseoweye 7.00 9.10 
is ME 9:00 40:63:60 5 60088 er 7.50 
See CHP ocessavecsue. eee 9.70 
PI 06 on cecencciae Gee 6.50 
PEED vcs cn nesiavewdvar ion 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. {100 Ibs 





all of the cotton belt recently, breaking 
a prolonged drouth and causing immedi- 
ate improvement in general crop pros- 
pects, particularly of cotton. It stimu- 
lated buying of mixed stock feeds, but 
credit restrictions in most sections still 
prevent accumulation of stocks. Mills 
anticipate a sustained demand through- 
out the season. Dairy feeds are not in 
quite such demand, as the rains helped 
pastures, which had begun to suffer. For 
scratch feeds, inquiry is slightly better, 
but mash poultry feeds are less active. 
Cottonseed meal is sparingly offered, 
while inquiry is somewhat improved, with 
a resultant advance of prices to $38.50 
for 41 per cent and $40.50 for 43 per 
cent. 

Sr. Lovis.—Of late the local mixed feed 
market has shown very little change, de- 
mand remaining fairly steady. New busi- 
ness is not offered freely, but shipping 
instructions on old bookings are coming 
in fairly well. Despite strength shown in 
grains, the buying trade is waiting for 
lower prices, and working on a hand-to- 
mouth basis. Very little business is be- 
ing done except for immediate shipment. 

Cuicaco.—There is not much to report 
as to mixed feed. Prices are about un- 
changed, although some manufacturers 
contemplate advancing values $1 ton. 
The trade, however, has been looking for 
lower levels, but as the market continues 
to show strength, some are coming to the 
belief that firm prices can be expected 
throughout the summer months. Some 
manufacturers have been offering feed 
for deferred shipment, but it is reported 
that forward bookings so far have been 
much below last year at this time, mainly 
on account of the high price level. There 
has been a fair demand for the various 
kinds of manufactured feeds for near-by 
delivery, although sales have been gen- 
erally in small amounts. 
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Flaxseed prices, during the past week, 
have displayed a nervous disposition, 
with constant up and down swings,’ but 
with a tendency on the whole toward 
higher levels. ‘Trading has not been 
large, buying operations being held in 
check by the policy of awaiting more defi- 
nite knowledge of the new crop’s prog- 
ress before trading on a considerable 
scale. 

Supplies—Flaxseed continues in light 
supply at crushing centers. Increased 
car receipts at Minneapolis during the 
past week are explained by the fact that 
Canadian seed was being brought in by 
way of Duluth. 

Flaxseed Prices. —'The Minneapolis 
May future closed on Tuesday, May 19, 
at $2.76, 3c under the previous Tuesday. 
July was 2c over May. September closed 
at $2.53, while Winnipeg recorded the 
October option at $2.35. 

Crop Outlook.—The flaxseed crop out- 
look in this country continues favorable, 
in spite of apprehension felt during the 
past week or two over reports of frost 
damage. Some early acreage has suf- 
fered, but is being reseeded. Rainfall 
and warmer weather are needed. “We 
hear of some very large fields in South 
Dakota being prepared for flax,” says the 
weekly bulletin of the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, “but a serious 
condition is reported in North Dakota 
and northern Minnesota, where we usu- 
ally have the largest acreage. The long 
dry spell has caused the ground to be too 
hard to plow, and unless we have good 
general rains within a week or two, the 
expected flax acreage in that section may 
be much reduced.” General opinion, 
however, clings to the optimistic forecast 
of larger acreage than last year. 

The linseed acreage of India, according 
to the second government estimate, 
amounts to about 3,019,000 acres, against 
2,761,000 last year. 

Oil Meal Demand.—Heavy export de- 
mand for oil meal has developed, and 
Chicago is now on an export basis, with 
the prospect that Minneapolis mills will 
also be shipping abroad within a short 
time. 

Domestic demand is fair, but not much 
buying is in evidence. Stocks are not 
large, and offerings are light. Prices 
generally are firm, with no change from 
a week ago. 

Mitwavxee.—A lagging tendency fol- 
lowed an advance in the call for linseed 
meal for both prompt and near-by ship- 
ment. The lessened interest refers main- 
ly to consumptive demand. However, 
offerings are not heavy and the absorp- 
tion is relatively good. The better tone 
in cottonseed meal, with an advance of 
$1 ton, helped to support oil meal prices. 
Nominal quotations, May 16, f.o.b., Mil- 
waukee, $43.50@45 ton. 


Mrinneapouis.—There is not a great 
deal of buying evident, but linseed oil 
meal prices are firm at $42.50@43 ton, 
Minneapolis. Heavy export demand, and 
light stocks and production, tend to keep 
the market firm. Chicago is on an ex- 
port basis, and is oversold. It is prob- 
able that Minneapolis oil mills will be 
shipping their byproduct for export 
within another week. 

In the meantime, while domestic in- 
quiry for meal is only fair, warehouse 
stocks are decreasing. At Chicago, oil 
meal is quoted at $45 ton, Toledo $44.50, 
and Buffalo $45. Mills have their by- 
product output for May-June already 
under contract. They are holding oil 
cake on the basis of $43.50 ton, f.a.s., 
New York. They say they could sell 
cake for export for July-August clear- 
ance at better than this price, but are 
unwilling to contract at this time, not 
having the linseed oil sold. 


Dutvutn.—The future market indicated 
nervousness by its constant up and down 
price swings, though on the whole the 
tendency was toward a higher position. 
Selling pressure has not been much in 
evidence, and buying operations have 
been held in check at all times. Opera- 
tors are disposed to await more definite 
knowledge of the new crop’s progress 
before trading on an increased scale. 
The continued cold weather, bringing 
frost in some sections, caused apprehen- 
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sion about early seeded fields, but coun- 
try reports indicate slight or no damage 
to the crop. The whole trade is looking 
for rain and warmer weather to stimulate 
the growth of the plant. First trade in 
new crop October was recorded at $2.50 
bu, and at the close on May 18 at 3'c 
more. The rest of the contracts made 
gains of 1@l%ec as against May II1. 
Cash demand is limited to the light re- 
ceipts, No. 1 spot ranging May to 2c 
over; to arrive, May price. Stocks, 208,- 
000 bus. 

Cuicaco.—The market continues firm, 
but sales have been scattered. Crushers 
are holding oil meal at $45 ton, but re- 
sellers are offering it at $43.50, Chicago, 
and even this price has not produced 
much business. 


Burrato.—There is a good demand for 
oil meal, but present prices are prohibi- 
tive, mills offering at $44@44.50 ton. 

Pirrssurcu.—Demand for linseed oil 
meal was fair and, owing to light offer- 
ings, prices were considerably higher. 
Quotation, May 16, $47.20 ton. 

Boston.—Shippers are offering linseed 
meal, delivered, Boston, at about $50@ 
50.20 ton in 100’s, but resellers are of- 
fering at 50c@$1 under these prices. 
There is slow demand for both shipment 
and offerings by resellers. 

Wiynirec.—An active demand from 
local buyers is reported by mills here. 
Prices remain unchanged. Quotations, 
May 16: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $38, 
and oil meal $40, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 


Lonpon, Ene., April 29.—Linseed cake 
is steady, but there has been a general re- 
duction in prices from last week. Cal- 
cutta to London has a nominal spot value 
of £22, with sellers at this figure for 
afloat and March-April. For April-May 
shipment, new crop, £21 15s has been 
paid, with further sellers. May-June is 
also offered at the same price. 

Laverpoot, Ena., April 29.—Consider- 
able improvement is reported in the de- 
mand for linseed cakes. American sold 
for May-June shipment at £10 15s, 
Southampton and Bristol, £10 11s 3d 
London, and £10 5s@£10 6s 3d, «.i.f., 
Liverpool. Plate linseed cake is firm at 
£11 10s, the price now asked, after some 
business being put through at £11 5s, 
May seaboard. 


MOVEMENT AND STOCKS 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
May 16, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r——Receipts—, -—Shipments 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ..13,136 7,776 3,460 1,702 
Duluth .csccce 15,690 6,532 14,575 5,805 
TORS secice 28,826 14,308 18,035 7,507 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing May 16, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


7 Receipts—, --—In store—, 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 

Minneapolis 109 81 74 315 89 9 

Duluth... . 84 10 5 208 82 33 

Totals. 143 91 79 523 171 42 
PRICES 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Minneapolis - ~Duluth—— 
Track Toarr. Track May July 








May 12...$2.79 2.79 2.78% 2.77% 2.79% 
May 13. 2.79% 2.79% 2.80 2.79 2.80% 
May 14... 2.79% 2.79% 2.80 2.79 2.79% 
May 15. 2.8014 2.8014 2.80% 2.79% 2.80% 
May 16 2.82 2.82 2.81% 2.80% 2.81% 
May 18 2.79% 2.79% 2.81% 2.80% 2.81 


FEED EXPORT VALUES 
The average export value of feeds dur- 
ing the past nine months was generally 


less than for the same period of last year, 
as may be seen from the following: 


1925 1924 
Bee, BOE calc awcsecweuse $21.08 20.32 
Cottonseed cake, ton ...... 42.20 4: i 
Cottonseed meal, ton ...... 42.60 
Linseed cake, ton ......... 45.32 
Linseed meal, ton ......... 44.60 
Bran and middlings, ton... 34.20 
Screenings, tom .......-+++. 34.28 
Prepared feeds, ton ....... 41.16 





The decrease in the export value of 
hops was very marked; 20.15c lb in 1925 
as against 32.3c in 1924. Corn starch was 
worth more per pound in 1925 than in 
1924 (3.365c and 3.215c, respectively ).— 
Flour and Feed. 
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THOMPSON MILLING CO. 
ISSUES MORTGAGE BONDS 


Burrato, N. Y.—The Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y., filed on May 7 
with the Niagara County National Bank 
of that city, as trustee, a mortgage for 
an issue of $250,000 20-year first mort- 
gage 7 per cent gold bonds. The mort- 
gage covers the entire plant and equip- 
ment of this old-established industry, in- 
cluding water rights at both Lockport 
and Middleport. <A sinking fund has 
been provided to retire the bonds when 
due. 

The additional funds will be used for 
funding purposes, to build and equip a 
new warehouse and supply additional 
loading facilities. Reports that the com- 
pany has shut down until the bond sale is 
consummated are denied. 

The Thompson Milling Co. is one of 
Lockport’s oldest industries, having con- 
ducted a flour milling business in Mar- 
ket Street for more than 40 years. It was 
first known as the Douglas Mill, later as 
the Saxton & Thompson Mill, and finally 
as the Thompson Milling Co. 

The company was incorporated in 1890, 
and its earnings have been approximate- 
ly $1,000,000. It has paid its stockholders 
more than $600,000 in dividends. An out- 
side concern appraised the value of the 
company’s plant at more than $550,000 in 
1924, exclusive of inventories, merchan- 
dise, bills and accounts receivable, after 
charging off more than $100,000 to de- 
preciation, despite the fact that the plant 
has always been kept up to the highest 
point of efficiency. 





BALTIMORE FLOUR CLUB AND 
THE NATIONAL CONVENTION 


The Baltimore Flour Club held its 
monthly meeting on May 6, a week earli- 
er than usual. The principal business 
transacted was the acceptance of the 
resignation of Walter A. Frey as chair- 
man of the committee of arrangements 
for the forthcoming convention of the 
National Federated Flour Clubs, and the 
appointment in his place of Robert C. 
Neu, editor and manager Baltimore 
Price Current. 

The local club, as host of the national 
association, has invited Sydney Ander- 
son, president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, Governor Ritchie, of Maryland, 
Mayor Jackson, of Baltimore, and A. S. 
Goldsborough, secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Commerce, Baltimore, to attend 
the convention on June 5-6. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR ” 
Indifference on the part of spring 
wheat flour buyers shows no sign of 
change, the purchases made being of a 
hand-to-mouth character. Stocks are 
holding out longer than mills expected. 
With demand held down to immediate 
needs and most of the trade working on 
old contracts, the market is very dull. 

Demand for durum flour was no better 
than for spring, and bookings are small 
and spotted, with no signs of aggressive 
buying. 

Nominal prices, May 16, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 

1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.85@9.10 $6.40@6.65 
Bakers patent 8.60@8.85 6.15@6.40 
First clear, jute...... 7.95@8.20 4.75@5.00 


Second clear, jute.... 6.50@6.75 3.25@3.65 

Duluth-Superior flour output, as _ re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

eT rT ae 19,710 53 

Previous week ........... 18,655 50 

Ce errr rr rrr ST 12,990 35 

WO GORPO BHO ces cccavves 19,115 52 


The rye mill did nothing but local 
business during the week. The outside 
trade is either filled up or looks upon 
the present price as out of reason. Quo- 
tations, in 98-Ib cottons, f.o.b., mill, May 
18: pure white, $6.65; No. 2 straight, 
$6.30; No. 3 dark, $5.90; No. 5 blend, 
$6.60; No. 8 rye, $5.50. 

Millers are in the market for wheat 
only to the extent of picking kinds that 
suit their varied requirements. Some 
mills will not buy anything except the 
very strongest spring type, carrying high 
protein. Others give preference to the 
ordinary grades. Elevators are taking 


surplus offerings at their advanced basis 
on the low range of prices. 


Some busi- 
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ness has been done to the East, although 
interest slackened toward the close of 
last week. The bulk of the durum re- 
ceipts are composed of elevator wheat 
salable within the quoted limits. Occa- 
sional cars of high quality come forward, 
for which mills pay high premiums, but 
as a rule the offerings continue to be 
mainly of ordinary grades. Quotations, 
May 18: No. 1 dark northern, $1.667%4@ 
1.94%; No. 2 dark, $1.647%,.@1.92%; No. 
3 dark, $1.637%,.@1.88%; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.657%4@1.81%. 

Shipping demand for export account 
holds steady, according to leading oat 
handlers. Recent workings reached large 
figures, and a large part of the sales con- 
tracted for have already been delivered 
in the East. Local cash buyers want 
heavy stuff, staying shy of the thin and 
mill oats. No. 3 white, spot and to ar- 
rive, closed May 18 at 41%c, based 2%/c 
under Chicago July. 

Good demand exists for medium to 
choice barley, buyers showing some aver- 
sion to the light quality. Quotations, 
May 18, 72@86c bu. 

Recent rye shipments to Chicago 
amounted to 1,235,000 bus, and 500,000 
bus went for export via Canada. Total 
movement by lake to Chicago has reached 
1,950,000 bus, and since the opening of 
navigation this spring a total of 2,350,000 
has been shipped. These loadings have 
materially reduced local elevator stocks. 
The market is slowing down in price as 
well as in the trade being worked. Cash 
bids were advanced Y2c on May 18, and 
closed at le premium over the May, show- 
ing that the situation is firming. 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents, per bushel: 


——Amber durum——, -——Durum—, 
May o. 1 Jo. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
9... 160 @192 158 @i192 156 154 
11..° 157% @199% 155% @189% 153% 151% 
12... 158 @190 156 @190 154 152 
13... 155% @187% 153% @187% 151% 149% 
14... 160% @192% 158% @192% 156% 154% 
15... 161% @193% 159% @193% 157% 155% 
16.. 164 @196 162 @196 160 158 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending May 16, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

r— Receipts——, -—--Shipments—, 





Wheat— 1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 606 156 33 1,603 207 97 
Durum 238 215 567 65 729 4,124 
Winter ... 2 6 ée 6s 8 io 
Bonded ... 5 ‘ ee 40 ° 

Totals .. 851 377 600 1,708 944 4,221 
2 rer 37 = «126 1 38 1,114 
Oats ..ceoe 10 75 ° 787 193 2 

Bonded. . 9 a °3 a we es 
Me vsianas 475 674 238 1,413 787 131 

Bonded... 16 <e ° ee ee ee 
Barley .... 89 17 7 120 

Bonded... 3 ee 3 ee ee ee 
Flaxseed.. 34 10 5 39 81 90 

Bonded... o ee 152 ee oe ee 

NOTES 


Receipts of flour-by railroads for ship- 
ment out by lake have increased. 


The first of a series of three afternoon 
teas was given by the Zinsmaster Bread 
Co. at its Duluth plant May 12, women 
of the western part of the city being 
guests. 

Chartering of vessels for grain carriage 
is slow, although some contracts are be- 
ing made. Some space has been taken 
for Buffalo on the basis of 1%c¢ bu for 
wheat, and some at 2c. Most of the ship- 
ping now being done is on contracts made 
some time ago. 


Eastern and export demand for Duluth 
grain continues slow. Rye is looked upon 
as too high, and operators are waiting 
for a break, and while there is a little 
more doing for wheat, the call is only for 
occasional lots. Oats have been wanted, 
and there has been a fair reduction in 
stocks. 

Shipments of grain from Duluth-Su- 
perior during the week ending May 16 
were 4,892,000 bus, of which 3,345,000 
were spring wheat, 280,000 durum wheat, 
1,563,000 rye and the remainder scat- 
tered among other grains. Most of the 
wheat went to Buffalo, bat Chicago took 
302,000 bus. Of the rye, 1,250,000 bus 
went to Chicago. 

The M. M. Gasser Co., a Duluth gro- 
cery operating a bakery, has for several 
years retailed a 1-lb loaf of bread at 5c, 
but has recently raised its price to 8c. 
Its supply of flour bought at lower prices 
ran out, and new purchases were made 
at prices so much higher that an increase 
was necessary to cover cost. Its price, 
however, is still lower than that of other 
bakers. 

F. G. Carison. 














Engineer's Sweetie: “And do you often 
think of me during your long night 
trips?” 

“Do I? 
that way.” 

“Oh, you darling !’—Life. 

7 a 


Say, I’ve wrecked two trains 


Prison Governor (to released convict) : 
“I’m sorry; I find we have kept you 
here a week too long.” 

Prisoner: “That’s all right; knock it 
off next time.”—London Mail. 

* ” 


ANOTHER SUCCESS 


“Here,” said the poet, “is a little thing 
I wrote in three minutes.” 

“Man alive!” said the astonished edi- 
tor, glancing at the poem. “Why, your 
fortune’s made.” 

“Thanks,” said the poet, much gratified. 

“Yes,” continued the editor. “If you 
wrote all that in three minutes, you can 
earn a good living at addressing enve- 
lopes by the hundred.”—Chicago Conti- 
nent. 

* * 

“So you wish to leave to get married, 
Mary? I hope you have considered the 
matter seriously ?” 

“Oh, I have, mum. I’ve been to two 
fortune tellers and a clairvoyant, and 
looked in a sign book, and dreamed on a 
lock of ’is air; and I’ve been to a medium 
and a asterologist, and they all tell me to 
go ahead, mum. I ain’t one to marry 
reckless like, mum.”’—London Opinion. 

* * 


Valet: “Your bawth is ready, sir.” 

. “Aw, I say, ’awkins, take the bawth 
for me—and, ’awkins, make it a cold 
plunge !”—Judge. 

- * 

A tennis club was recently fined for 
selling drink out of hours. This is clear- 
ly a case in which the service was a 
fault.—The Humorist. 


STRONG MEDICINE 


“Doctah,” asked a lady of color, “Ah’s 
come to see ef ‘yo’ am gwine order Rastus 
one o’ dem mustard plasters ag’in to- 
day?” 

“I think perhaps he had better have 
one more,” answered the medico. 

“Well, he says to ax yo’ kin he have a 
slice o’ ham wid. it, ’count of it’s a mighty 
pow’ful perscription to take alone.”— 
American Legion Weekly. 

* * 


The Man: “T paid a guinea to a palmist 
yesterday. She described you exactly, 
and said we should be married within a 
month.” 

The Girl: “How extravagant you are! 
I could have told you that for nothing!” 
—The Humorist (London). 


* * 


He: “They say, dear, that people who 
live together get in time to look exactly 
alike!” 

She: “Then you must consider my re- 
fusal final.”—London Mail. 


* * 
TOO ENTHUSIASTIC 


At a party the husband of one of the 
guests arrived very late. 

“T have come to take my wife home,” 
he explained. 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Blank,” said the 
hostess, “why didn’t you come sooner.”— 
Everybody’s. 

* * 

Mrs. Reilley: “What makes these sar- 
dines so high?” 

Grocer: “They’re imported, mum.” 

Mrs. Reilley: “V'll take the domestic 
ones—them as had the brains to swim to 
this country.”—Wallace’s Farmer. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this «ds 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will b+ 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cent: 
per line (seven words to the line); minimun 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display’’ advertisements will not be in 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Specia! 
Notice classification will be accepted fv 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading ar: 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibilit 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








SALESMAN WANTED 


We have an opening for a high 
grade man to cover a large terri- 
tory,——Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa. 
The right man will find this a splen- 
did opportunity. As the trade de- 
velops we would be disposed to give 
him supervision over other salesmen 
in the field. Give full particulars in 
first letter. Address 


Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas 





SALESMEN WANTED 

We have openings for several high 
grade salesmen for eastern and cen- 
tral states territories to cover both 
jobbing and bakery trade. To good 
clean, aggressive men we can offer a 
genuine opportunity with good sal- 


ary and strong support from the 
office. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Address Newton Milling & 


Elevator Co., Newton, Kansas. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


We are looking for a live repre- 
sentative for northwestern Indiana 
and northeastern Illinois; have well- 
established flour trade in this dis- 
trict. Give full details in first letter. 


St. Paul Milling Co., 
St. Paul, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








TRAFFIC MAN—AVAILABLE FOR EM- 
ployment about June 15; thoroughly ex- 
perienced in all matters pertaining to 
flour milling traffic; steady, accurate, de- 
pendable; permanent location desired. 
Address 64, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager with some reputable mill; 
have had 12 years’ experience in general 
office, traffic and road work with three 
different mills, two hard wheat mills and 
one soft wheat mill; now employed in field 
work but want to get on the mill end of 
the business; age 36, married. Address 
205, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 








AVAILABLE MAY 15—WOULD LIKE TO 
hear from either northwestern or south- 
western mill seeking services of high- 
grade salesman having eight years of ex- 
perience; can refer you to any flour buyer 
in Iowa and Wisconsin and can furnish 
highest of references from mills I have 
worked for; interested only in permanent 
position; will consider reasonable compen- 
sation. Address 68, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








BY GOOD RELIABLE HEAD MILLER, 
up to date in modern milling; 20 years’ 
experience in mills of 50- to 300-bbl ca- 
pacity in wheat, rye, cereals and feed 
plants, dairy and poultry feeds; would 
appreciate a trial to prove my ability; 
position must be permanent for the right 
man and reasonable salary expected; will 
consider feed plant or flour mill; can come 
well recommended. Address 72, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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CHEMIST WITH 10 YEARS OF EXPERI- 
ence in flour mill laboratories; can demon- 
strate to baker; wish connection with a 
flour mill. Address 43, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4.000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 55, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
econd in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
iny place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 60, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


lILL SUPERINTENDENT OF VERY SUC- 
cessful record wants position in good mod- 
ern mill of large capacity up to 10,000 
bbls or more; can handle hard and soft 
wheat, blends and cereals; prefer South- 
west or Pacific Coast states, but will go 
anywhere. Address 57, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL MANAGER OF LARGE EXPERI- 
ence, who is also an advanced practical 
miller, is looking for the management of 
the technical end of a large milling busi- 
ness; he can, with the newest processes 
and systems of milling, produce patent 
flours from hard winter and spring wheats 
with from .30 to .33 ash, and clears of .45 
ash, and an increase of from .25 to .50 per 
cent of protein in the patent flours; the 
strictest investigation will be allowed and 
asked for; the remuneration can depend 
largely on the extra profits made on the 
better quality of flours produced, if so 
desired; correspondence will be confiden- 
tial. Address 53, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








WANTED — MAN WITH SUCCESSFUL 
milling business experience to take sub- 
stantial interest financially in central state 
flour and feed mill, and be active in 
management. Address “Partner,”’ 67, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—PARTNER TO BUY ONE HALF 
interest in a 25-bbl Midget mill, 97 miles 
from railroad; county seat Garfield Coun- 
ty, Jordan, Mont; never failing crop; pre- 
fer a miller, or will sell all $3,000 cash, 
balance to suit at 7 per cent; here is a 
good chance for some one; good reason for 
selling. F. B. Green, Jordan, Mont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE 
1 Sprout, Waldron Monarch sieve purifier, 
size No. 4; 1 S. Howes Eureka mill sepa- 
rator, 60-bu cap. per hour; 1 Barnard & Leas 
receiving separator, 150-bu cap. per hour; 
3 Nordyke & Marmon square sifters, one 3- 
section, two 4-section. Machinery in good 
condition. Good reason for selling. 

Knollenberg Milling Co., 
Quincy, Il. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—ONE 350 H-P TANDEM COM- 
pound Corliss Hooven, Owen, Rentschler 
engine. Heywood Milling Co., Jackson, 
Mich. 





FOR SALE 


A number of old style A drive, 
9x18, of both Nordyke and Allis 
double roller mills. Most of these 
are equipped with shaker feeders 
and are all in good shape. 

Some 4 purifiers. 

Some pulleys, hangers, boxes, 
heads and boots. 

We also have 1 Eureka double 
scourer, 1 fan. This is equipped 
with ball bearings and Schulz cases, 
80 bus per hour capacity. 

We also have 1 S. Howes mill 
separator of 80 bus capacity. 

We will possibly have some other 
articles which might be useful to 
some one in repairing or filling out 
an old plant. 


Address 
Lukens Milling Co., 
Atchison, Kansas 





FOR SALE—SINGER BAG SEWING MA- 
chine with table, equipped with 110-volt, 
60-cycle motor and clutch complete; ex- 
cellent condition, -price very low. DeWitt 
C. Vail, New Milford, Pa. 





FOR SALE—ONE 65 H-P HIGH, FULL 
Diesel engine, 12%x21, complete with air 
compressor and air tank; this equipment 
is in first-class condition, has been op- 
erated about two years, original cost $7,- 
000. This engine must be moved from its 
present building by the first of June; we 
will sell subject to your inspection for 
$1,000, f.0.b. Spencer, S. D. Address Min- 
nesota Electric Distributing Co., Foshay 
Bldg., Minneapolis. 
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“Better in Every Way” 


We do not ask you to take our word 
for the fact that Sanisacks are the 
best sacks on the market. For so many 
years we have striven hard for im- 
provements, for tougher paper, for 
better shipping qualities, for softer 
texture, that we are quite convinced in 
our own minds that Sanisacks must be 
better. But don’t take our word. 
Take the word of a miller who is using 
them, who has used other brands and 
made a careful comparison. Read 
this letter from the Millville Flour and 
Grain Company. 
MILLVILLE FLOUR AND GRAIN CO., 

Manufacturers of 

White Lily Flour and Feed 
Office and Mill Foot of Sharp Street 

Millville, N. J. 10/23/24 

F. W. Behrens, Arkell & Smiths, 
Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dear Sir: 

The sacks arrived three days ago. They 
are better in every way than what we have 
been getting—tougher, printed better, and 
so soft and pliable to tie; not so thick and 
rough and do not make one’s hands sore 
to handle and tie. 

I expect to give you more orders in the 
future as they do not burst and make 
waste and trouble. Yours as ever, 
WALTER HARBISON. 
If you want better sacks, you want 
Sanisacks. Made of the toughest rope 
paper, they keep out moisture, dust 
and odors. They withstand rough han- 
dling. They can be attractively print- 
ed in bright colors that stay bright. 
Arkell & Smiths have been making 
paper sacks for more than sixty years. 
We have the experience and the equip- 
ment to meet your needs. Better sacks 
mean bigger sales. Let us furnish you 
free enough Sanisacks for a thorough 
trial. We'll gladly submit prices and 
designs. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


The Improved Columbian 
First Break Feed Governor 









For 30 Years 
the Standard 


Necessary for milling uniform flour. 
Used in all modern mills. Over 25,000 
in operation. Recommended and in- 
stalled by all large mill builders and 
furnishers throughout the world. 


Columbian Feed Governor Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 



















































January 1, 1921 8,000 Barrels 


January 1, 1922 29,000 Barrels 
January 1, 1923 
January 1, 1924 


January 1, 1925 





Wl 








115,000 Barrels 













210,000 Rarrels 
325,000 Barrels 








daily capacity was equipped with 
The AGENE PROCESS 


Nothing more adequately demonstrates the value 
of Agene to the Milling Industry. 











Send a 20 pound sample of your untreated 
flour for a demonstration. 


The Agene Mills are the Busy Mills 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
NEWARK , NEW JERSEY 







PUTTER 

















NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH 
7 DALLAS KANSAS CITY SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 
BOSTON INDIANAPOLIS CORTLAND, N. Y. 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 
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FINLAND 
GRAIN-FLOUR 


AGENTS 


FLINKENBERG & LEONHARD 


HELSINGFORS 


* THE BAKER'S PROFIT SPECIALTY * [ 
WRITE RALSTON PURINA CO.. ST. LouIs My 

















Costs Less to Install 
and Less Per Year! 


Notice the extra large size of the piston and cylinder of the Strong- 
Scott Dump. This feature gives it more power and strength, greater 
rigidity and does away with framework. Its simple, sturdy construc- 
tion means better and longer service. 


Strong-Scott Pneumatic Dump 


Lowest installation cost. No expensive concrete foundation is re- 
quired. It hangs directly from the scale or may be suspended from 
the driveway timbers. The working parts come to you completely 
assembled, saving hours of work. Air tank, compressor and piping 
for normal installation included. 

Write for full information. 


Everything Jor Every Mill and Elevator 
“She Strong-Scott Mfg Co. fn 


Minneapolis Minn. Great Falls Mont. 
In Canada: The Strong-Scott Mfg.Co. Ltd. Winnipeg Lon oie 
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Flour of Questionable Quality Is (Costly at Any (Price 


WE Supp_ty DEPENDABLE FLOUR AND IT’s CHEAPEST IN THE END 


DEPENDABLE WHEAT FLOURS 


Daddy Dollar - Liberty - Repeater - W. P. P. 


DEPENDABLE RYE FLouRS 


Manna - Medium - Pure Dark - Rye Meal 





Our EASTERN REPRESENTATIVES CAN SuppLy You Truck Loaps, Car Loaps or TRAIN Loaps 


THE HARRY R. GORDON COMPANY, 91-93 WALL St., NEw YorkK CITY H. J. HORAN, Bourse BLpG., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
H.S. ALLEN & CO., WABASH BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ees 40h Gaetan B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 














None better— 
few as good 


MADE BY 
The Quaker Oats Company 
ADDRESS: CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Mills Located in Best Grain Centers 
of U.S. and Canada 





CHICAGO, U. S. A. The Quaker Oat Ss (om pany Cable Address—K WAKER 

















Hanover Star Milling Co. CHARLES TIEDEMANN MILLING CO. DECATUR MILLING CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
GERMANTOWN, ILL, Millers of Quality Flours MANUFACTURERS OF 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers of High Grade O’FALLON, ILL. a a - 
Soft Winter Wheat Flour O'Fallon, Il. Collinsville, Tl. i: F. Sommer.) + a ot = er. 



































